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L. P. JACKS: 
THOUGHTS AT 80 AND 90' 
B 
peletear sania 


B.SC. 


Ir was holiday time. Wasn’t that an idea? To have for companion a 
distinguished fellow-countryman? To let him talk to me from two 
stages of his later life, when he, too, was “on holiday” from his own 
life’s many-sided work? And to have him converse, too, at a time 
when most — have passed the last post of human communication? 
There he was: L. P. Jacks: The Confession of an Octogenarian; and there 
again: Near the Brink: Observations of a Nonagenarian. Both “Gathered 
Jacks” were looking benignly at me, in their way, pleading. Not much 
pleading was necessary. “It 7s a good idea”—I smiled back at him! 
“Here’s to Fellowship !” 

And so, we set off together. I could have sworn the two books, 
with a lilt and a song, made the pack lighter. Truly the holiday mood 
was upon me. It is not every day, I thought, one has the chance to 
compate two “gatherings” of personal life, one at eighty years, the 
other at ninety, from the self-same one and unique personal life. 
Besides, I could enjoy them both for their own sakes. And if I did that, 
the comparisons look after themselves. Even while I was on the way, 
and then, while the golden sands were falling through the hour-glass 
of my fingers, lit by the warm sun, and the long, long silver waves 
were breaking with sibylline music on the youthful shore, uttering the 
old loves of moon and earth—two words made their address to me. 
At eighty one word was “Confessions”; at ninety, the second word 
had become “Observations”. Each has a climate distinctly its own. 
In the one case, I could see an old man, in a beautiful Manchester 
College in Oxford, and in the Chapel thereof, making his Confession 
to Almighty God, “‘with no one neat to whom he might confess the 
things he saw”. ‘And, in the other, there he was, with his students 
forgathered round him, on a memorable occasion, making 
“Observations”. There was clearly a difference 

What was his “Confession” at eighty? It was a conversation a 
deux, in which he was appreciating the persons and the influences 
which had played a formative tole in the shaping of his own life and 
destiny, and of the peculiarities and qualities of his own make-up, 

1 The centenary of Dr. Jacks’s birth will be on October 9th of this. year. 
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which had entered into the equation of his personal being. And, with 


the holding up of these outstanding features to the light of memory, § 


was added an undertow of philosophical commentary, arising from 
“meanings” only to be discovered in retrospect. There was first the 
frail boy, son of an indifferent shopkeeper, whose frailty led to a 
neglected schooling. At the age of ten, in consequence, unable to 
read plain English. But three years after learning to read, he had 
become the head-boy in University School, Nottingham, and had 
won already enough prizes to load a wheelbarrow. “I have them still!” 
he could add. The sense of tragedy was present from earliest life. 
No book or person lacking this fundamental sense of tragedy, as the 
matrix of human life, ever had much appeal to him. We are made 
wise by others’ fall. Generalizing on this simple fact of experience of 
boyhood, as integral to all life on earth, he could ask the question: 


when the children of the millennium remember the cost in human { 


suffering, at which their perfect happiness has been achieved: will not 
a cloud pass over the sun and an end come to perfection? 

He has a fond mother-confession. She it was who had kept the 
home together when, but for her, the family would have been home- 
less. The boy soon knew himself to be different from other boys. 


There was an inward life, an intelligence, a stirring of powers, which | 


set him consciously apart, and precluded him from life in a submerged 
crowd. He found his way, with the usual hardships of poverty of an 
age in Britain now gone, to an External Degree of London University. 
He recalled experiences at Géttingen, made illustrious by the philo- 
sopher Lotze and other famous thinkers. Only one who had gone 
through a long and trying apprenticeship in German Theology could 
say of these philosophers, and with kindly wit, that they were “full 
of New Testament criticism and laget beet.” Matthew Arnold’s 
Literature and Dogma had been a great event in his life. No book 
since his reading of Izaac Walton’s Compleat Angler had gripped him so 
completely. What had gripped in the Arnold case was what testified to 
“a Power-not-ourselves, that makes for tighteousness”, a power 
forever pressing-in on all sides, like the atmosphere. Those who felt 
it, as the Hebrews had done, must sing about it in Psalms and proclaim 
it in prophecies and build it into Churches of stone. “Aye, and 
Chapels, too”, he exclaimed, thinking of his beautiful and beloved 
Manchester College Chapel, Oxford. 

The inward compulsion had its way. He confessed how the 
teacher of children became the preacher to adults. The boyish flair 
for eloquence and speaking had found its proper field. He saw himself 
nurtured by great forerunners like Josiah Royce and Stopford Brooke 
who had become his father-in-law, and whose Life and Letters he had, 
in 1917, come to write. Even in his first Chapel, as Minister, in Liver- 
pool, he had succeeded Charles Beard, who had become the author of 
Lectures on the Reformation—a standard text-book still, for those who 
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want to get the age of Luther into perspective. He had come, too, 
deeply under the influence of John Hamilton Thom, whom he 
described as the greatest preacher the Unitarians had produced. You 
can hear the young Jacks, in old age, confessing thanks to Almighty 
God for that he was so greatly and goodly befriended. 

To Liverpool, in Birmingham, had succeeded, in 1894, in his 
apprenticeship as preacher, the “Church of the Messiah”. He had 
begun his preaching work with a vision of being among those 
“completing the work of the Reformation”. It was the conscious 
thought and purpose of many in the religious-theological vocation. 
Ernst Troeltsch, almost his contemporary in Germany, had the same 
thought and was destined to make a notable contribution. The 
preacher confessed that while in Birmingham he had begun to develop 
his discovery of what he had called the “Common Man”, and that 
with it had come a habit of approaching his problems from the 
“human end”. Knowledge of God and of the “Common Man” were 
closely akin. Some thought them identical, he could write. No doubt 
the name of his Church in Birmingham and the former controversy 
between James Martineau and the then Minister Samuel Bache, in the 
sixties of the preceding century, arising out of which the Church had 
received its name, was not without influence upon the newly arrived 

acks. 
- It was in Birmingham, too, that he had come to know something 
about the Quakers, of whom he confessed that their right name “The 
Society of Friends” was the best name that had ever been given to a 
religious movement and was a true pointer toward the Universal 
Church, “the Beloved Community”, which would arise in the earth 
when the “Common Man” fulfilled his destiny. The oecumenical and 
tolerantly disposed Jacks had also contacts with the “Society of Jesus’’, 
and to the two religious groups he found himself posing the con- 
fessional question, to them and to us all: Could it be that the two 
extremes meet in the heavens, and that one day they would meet on 
earth? 

But, confessing, he admitted that what he chiefly owed to his 
Birmingham years was this fuller discovery of the “Common Man”, 
and of help in drawing a little nearer to him. Indeed, it was, he 
thought, and had held to it, to no “Jewish phantom” that his “Church 
of the Messiah” had been really dedicated. It had been dedicated to 
him—the “Common Man”. Had Jesus claimed to be the Messiah? 
Indeed he had, Jacks was then confessing. Why else had he called 
himself the “Son of Man”, which was what all men were? For what 
other reason could he have predicted that, on a day when none were 
looking or expecting, this “Common Man” would appeat on the clouds 
of heaven with all the holy angels and make himself master of the 
whole earth? Thus, he confessed, a new conception of Christianity 
as the religion of the “Common Man”, in whom. “the work of the 
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Reformation” would be completed, had begun to take possession of | 
him. 

He climbed and lingered on some “peak” confessional events of 
his life: he had bought a farm on Bredon Hill, Gloucestershire; he had 
become the Editor of The Hibbert Journal, 1902: a lecturer at Man- 
chester College, 1903: wrote his first book Mad Shepherds, 1909. He 
had found himself, he confessed, writing increasingly in “parables’’, 
as his Legends of Smokeover series of books bore witness. 

In order to help the “Common Man” to become a little more real, 
his next phase had been that of educational reformer. He had wanted 
an “Education of the whole Man’, and not least at the Universities. 
In the year that Hitler took charge of Germany, and had begun his 
acceleration of moral and material re-armament, amounting to a three- 
shift day for five years, fot the resumption of Germany’s lost World 
War I, Jacks confessed that in such a year he had withdrawn from the 
official list of Unitarian Ministers. He had been doing much 
“oecumenical” preaching and Jecturing and had been even able to do 
so, though not without being involved in conttoversy, in Liverpool 
Cathedral. After the First World War, he re-saw himself in the U.S.A. 
In 1924 he had given a course of lectures in Harvard. As late as his 
seventieth year, he had done a lecture tour, with his wife for com- 
panion, in the U.S.A. An American friend had told him he would 
not survive such a gruelling. Only those who have done such tours 
know how strenuous they can be. But he had enjoyed himself and was 
able to confess that no experience of his life had given him richer or 
mote instructive contacts with his fellow-men. He had come to think 
that “working by indirection” in lectures was the best way. He had 
been working, he confessed, for the education of the “Whole Man”, 
the revival of elemental religion and the “completing of the 
Reformation”. 

An outstanding Confession is what he had learned from forty years 
as Editot of the Hibbert Journal. Three main things: 

(4) The large part played by the laity as contributors; 
(#) The growing disposition to learn from the teigion and philosophy 
‘ of the East; | 
(#7) Changes in the British religious climate and atmosphere: 

(2) from 1902-1910, the dominant interest had been religion and 

science; 

(2) from 1910-1914, the historical foundations of Christianity; 

(¢) from 1914-1920, ethical, social and political philosophy; 

(d) 1920-1940, the consciousness of moral catastrophe as a 

ptelude either to the tevival or the decay of religion. 

The Confession which may have impressed me most of all, on those 
golden, sunny days of holiday, was his discovery of the New Testa- 
ment, when, as he put it, he was well on in his fifties! He had been 
busy with the Bible, so to say, all his adult life, with Harnack, Loisy 
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and 200 years of “Higher Criticism” daily at his side to help. What had 
provided the impulse had been the editing and publication in 1909 of 
the special Hibbert volume Jesus or Christ? The sheer disparity and 
wealth of views enshrined in this classical volume had determined 
him to read the New Testament afresh. A book at a time, taking 
weeks, months, years over it. The result had been his discovery that 
the central theme of the New Testament was “Immortality”—not the 
immortality of anybody and everybody, but solely and exclusively 
“of the believers in Christ as risen from the dead”. This theme he had 
found everywhere present both in the Epistles, the Acts and the 
Gospels. It gave a unitary whole to the New Testament which, he 
confessed, it had never.before had for him. Not by the beauty of 
Jesus’ life, nor the grandeur of his teaching, nor even his death on the 
Cross, but by the resurrection of the dead (Romans, i.4) the whole of 
the New Testament had come to seem to him covered, explained and 
held together by the saying: “If Jesus be not risen from the dead, then 
is out preaching vain”. He confessed to having been greatly helped 
in these conclusions by Alfred Loisy, whose theological liberal work 
had earned him the distinction in France of being excommunicated 
from the Mother Church. We owe indeed to Jacks the translations in 
English of Loisy’s two chief books. 

In his contemplation of death, of which he had written in opening 
his Confession, quoting Plato: “Those who take the true path in 
philosophy study nothing but dying and being dead”, he had sought 
to bring this fact of experience more to the centre of preaching and of 
religious valuation than had been customary in the preaching of a 
previous century. To Shakespeare’s mature thought: 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
he added the commentary: 
Our little life is rounded by a note of interrogation. 

He confessed, too, to what his Presidency of a Psychical Research 
Society, not least through learning from the wonderful medium, 
Mrs. Leonard, had brought to him. 

His last Confession was that the greatest of England’s assets was 
the people of England. We were a population of undeveloped assets, 
waiting to be developed. Our humanity was only half-grown. Did 
we know of anything that would help in this direction? Of any 
religion, any form of religion, that would help men and women to 


‘grow out of their halfness into wholeness, that would set them on the 


road to the full statute of their humanity? Preach that Gospel, his 
Confession declared. Demand that education! That there was such a 
religion and such an education he had no doubt. The time would 


' come, he was sute, of this grand, heroic, self-devoted, creative life, 
' which was the final destiny of the “Common Man”, 
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When such a man makes his Confession at eighty, what should one 
expect of Observations, from the same soutce, a whole decade later? 
Does the expanding, enriching life of such a mature person proceed, 
decade by decade, in arithmetical or geometrical progression? One 
would expect the Observations to be of the nature of a commentary— 
second thoughts, so to say, on the Confession made. In fact, the 
“ninety-year-old” makes three outstanding observations. I will deal 
with them in the inverse order of his record. Germany’s Second 
World War gave a new colour to his second book of old age. The 
largest single portion of it is devoted to considerations of how the 
“war age” can be superseded. Short of some kind of world society, 
animated by some kind of common purpose, there is no adequate 
hope. On this subject, what he had to say was what appeared in 
pamphlet form for the National Peace Council, and was published in 
1950—a fact which gave me a double pleasure while idly playing with 
the golden holiday sands. For it happened, in the twenties, that I had 
also served a five-year apprenticeship to peace and war matters as 
Director of the same National Peace Council. Such a world society, 
if it came into existence, would necessarily have attributes to the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. The one thing he was sure about was 
that such a society would not and could not be realized through the 
relations and activities of States, or by anything they could do or 
propose to do, so long as States possess their present character. A 
State is, in his view, by definition a war-making institution. It was 
born, cradled, consolidated and unified in war. To expect a world- 
society to emerge out of any kind of combination of seventy such 
States is to expect a contradiction. So he observed categorically that 
he was unable to find the prototype of a world community in any 
political State, even the best-governed, now existing, and was equally 
unable to believe that world peace could be established on a lasting 
basis by any “balance of power” which these States could achieve. 
The first experiment of a World-Society, the “League of Nations”, 
along with the second, the “United Nations”, came both under the 
ban of this unqualified criticism. Historically, he thought, whatever 
may have been the case for so doing, Christianity entered along the 
path of a fatal compromise in the age of Constantine. He made short 
shrift of men like Bertrand Russell who, in his roving commission in 
politics, was at one time writing that the first necessity for a World 
State was that it should possess overwhelming force against which no 
national State could hope to fight successfully. That was the road, 
L. P. Jacks observed at ninety, which led to war in perpetuity. 
Disarmament was a first condition of peace. He would look with some 
sympathy on a State which would take its life into its hands by imple- 
menting total disarmament, although he knew that such an action, in 
the world as it is, would not work. To me this kind of reasoning about 
politics is unsatisfactory and more gloomy than the facts warrant. It 
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is not true that the raison d’étre of States to-day is war. It is not true 


= that all States are the same State. It would be difficult to maintain that 


many a small State, like Switzerland, had “War” inscribed as its 
principal occupation. Nor could the “Hitler” State be compared with 
the State of Great Britain or of the British Commonwealth, without 
taking account of a real relative morality in the structure and purpose 
of the two States. Whatever may be the derivation of States in general, 


@ there can be no doubt that the “Welfare State” is replacing in primary 


motivation the character of the original “War State”. The situation 
in respect of a World-State is thus more hopeful, in respect of politics, 
than his observations would warrant. Nevertheless, he turned away 


§ from politics and put his faith in education, perhaps most of all in 
| education at the University level, and saw the main hope in such edu- 


cation—where reformed Universities, in a world environment, are 
consciously addressing themselves to the education of the “Whole 
Man”. 

He had a catholic sympathy for those in old age who had become 
pessimistic—for the schoolmaster who cried out loudly at an educat- 
ional Conference that the main cause of the failure of our educational 
system was “the stupidity of the masses”; for a Sir Norman Angell 
whose Great I//usion in the prime of life was followed by the apologetic 
autobiography After All, of his old age, written in obscurity; for the 
pathetic last essay of an H. G. Wells, after having held up to mankind 
a vision of World Government by the best scientists of the world; 
ot for the Carlyle of an earlier time, when he referred to mankind as 
being “mostly fools”. Nevertheless such a pessimism had no help. 
Nor could a process of “levelling down”’, the egalitarian tendency of a 
degenerate form of democracy, deserve good marks. In implementing 
one’s faith in educational processes, the door should always be left 
open to the possibility of —miracle. Something like a wonder could 
and can always happen. We were dealing with the operation of the 
“Holy Spirit”, with and in the way of man and society. 

The second outstanding observation was a commendation of what 
he called the Trinity of Philosophical thinking, by comparison with 
the Trinity of the Christian religion. He commended the philosophers 
who underwrote the existence and the pursuit of “The Good, the 
True and the Beautiful”. The latter, which he described as the 
“Cinderella” of the values, was his special concern. Beauty had been 
for him a primary large factor of his religious experience throughout 
life. Beauty was inherent in the Universe. He was wholeheartedly 
with Wordswotth as to this huge fact and quoted him; 

‘ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach us more of man, 


Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can”. 


Why 4d so many philosophers fight shy of the Beautiful in their 
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Ethics and forget all about it when they came to Politics? As to 
Beauty—the microscope says yea to the telescope, and both say yea to 
the mathematician. The restoration of Beauty to her rightful place in 
the dynamism of the Godhead would have, he was persuaded, good 
effect alike in religion and moral > co and through them on 
human conduct. When he considered the amazing loveliness with 
which the Universe, both as a whole and in its minutest particulars, 
was saturated and “‘made alive”, he wrote, he asked for no further 
proof that the world was in good hands. 

His third outstanding observation came from a renewed contem- 
plation of the significance of death. In this last decade and in 1945, 
after fifty-six years of companionship, he had lost the great friend of 
his life, and the fourth daughter of the Stopford Brookes. He dwelt 
far more, under the impact of this separating experience, on what life 
was like fot the one who has departed than Gin tes one who remains. 
He had not the slightest shadow of a doubt that if she could, she 
would come swiftly on feet and hands and wings, to bring him news 
of herself and of her new doings. He included in this survey the 
life that was before birth as well as the life after death and again 
quoted Wordsworth with approval: 

‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar”. 

But no silence, or assault of doubt could shake his faith. The whole 
man of him utterly refused to believe that his wife had passed out of 
existence. It affirmed that she still lived in her proper: identity. 
No argument would persuade him to the contrary. The belief was 
elemental. Never would he allow himself to be driven by doubts from 
his anchorage on the “steadfast rock of immortality”, however hard 
the winds might blow. Were shat to yield, all else would go with it 
and the Church would have no occupation. Here we see how deeply 
the re-reading of his Bible in his fifties had come to affect his life. It 
was appropriate that, in his nineties, he should devote an essay to the 
Loisy from whom, in learning to read the Bible, he was so much 
indebted. 

Perhaps the book of Obervations may be most appropriately closed, 
and his comments on Confession, by dwelling on an admonition he gave. 
It was to the effect that they reckon ill who leave the “light” out. For 
him, like the writer of the Fourth Gospel, light had become a 
“beloved” word. Light was a key word of science, as it was of religion. 
What was the relation between the “physical” light which Science 
analysed and the intellectual light, the light of the mind, by which 
Science studied it? Was there any relation, any affinity between the light 
which travels at 186,000 miles a second and the light which lighteth 
every man born into the world? All metaphor? He could, at ninety, 
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L. P, JACKS: THOUGHTS AT 80 AND 90 9 
hatdly believe it. He quoted Sir William Bragg, then President of the 


| Royal Society, as maintaining that light was the basis of “matter” and 


substance of the Whole. “We have come into possession of a wonder- 
ful principle, which unites all forms of radiation and all forms of 
matter. We may rightly speak of light as constituting the Universe”. 

L. P. Jacks could write that when he reflected on the light which 
animated all, and was the light in him, and on the light of the mind 
which made all intelligible—that they were one and the same—it was 
then that he became aware of a deep kinship between the Universe 
he perceived and himself, as perceiver. It was then he lost the sense of 
his insignificance and became a spiritual partner in the dynamic im- 
mensities he was contemplating. It was then that his terror was 
transmuted into joy. It was then that he began to understand what 
Aristotle meant when he defined God as the First Mover and what 
Dante meant when he spoke of the “Love that moves the sun and the 
other stars”. For Light and Love were variant names for the same 
teality, and to repeat that God was Love was to repeat that God was 
nae Let my golden holiday draw a night-sky of stars over his last 
words: 

“At ninety-two I know far less about God than I knew, or thought I knew, and 


claimed to know, fifty years ago. But what I now know, or think I know, though 
less extensive, seems more to the point. I find it enough—not enough to make me 


# much of a theologian, but enough for my peace of mind and for a measure of 


inspiration..... The little I now profess to know about God has the effect of 
making my religion, predominantly, an affair of gratitude. Had I the making of a 
new liturgy, it would be framed throughout in terms of thanksgiving ..... 
Why, he has given us the whole universe..... I am one of the all” (p. 22f., 
Observations). 
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I. The Thesis Stated 

Tue Copernican revolution in astronomy has been over for a long 
time: it is still going on in theology. The substitution of heliocentrism 
for geocentrism is no longer disputed by educated persons. But the 
need for a new centre in Christology is only beginning to be generally 
discussed. What is needed, if we are to keep our theology relevant to 
‘the new knowledge of our rapidly expanding universe, is a Christology 
centred in God as Logos rather than in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The present pressure for a new look at Christology comes from 
two directions—scientific and religious. The scientific stimulus comes 
from the vastly larger universe given to us by the 200-inch telescope 
and improved methods of photography, Einstein’s general theory of 
relativity, the development of jet propulsion and nuclear power, 
popular science fiction correlated with the literature of flying saucer 
phenomena and the growing probability of intelligent beings living on 
other planets, the successful launching of man-made moons, and the 
imminence of space travel. The religious stimulation comes from the 
amazing resurgence of the great Asiatic religions and our rapidly 
growing understanding and appreciation of them. These pressures 
are forcing us to take a new look at the orthodox doctrine of the In- 
carnation, a doctrine which at present reflects a static provincialism 
blind to expanding cultural and sidereal horizons. 

This doctrine is provincial in insisting that a remote Creator God 
invaded his universe once and once for all at only one point in space- 
time when he assumed the body of a Jewish nter 1950 years ago 
in Palestine on the planet Earth. It is provincial also in insisting that 
in the life of that Jewish carpenter the nature of the ineffable Ground 
of Being has been fully and finally revealed to all his creatures in all 
worlds, and that those unfortunate enough not to establish vital con- 
nection with that carpenter are doomed to eternal spiritual death. 

Such provincial Christology is doubly off-centre. It is culture- 
centred rather than humanity-centred, since it restricts God’s active 
concern for men to the Jewish culture of the Near East, allowing him 
only an indirect interest in the rest of mankind. It is also geocentric 
rather than heliocentric, for it is still postulated on the Ptolemaic 
world view which holds that Earth is both spatially and axiologically 
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the centre of Space-Time and which ignores the growing probability 
that other peoples needing spiritual salvation inhabit other planets in 
other solar systems in other galaxies. 

It is the purpose of this study to reappraise the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and Trinity and, in the light of the new evidence, suggest 
the lines of their reformulation. This reformulation will require a theo- 
centric and logocentric in place of the present Jesus-centred Christo- 
logy. It will require a pluralistic rather than a monistic Christology, for 
it will show that “Jesus as the Christ” (Neo-orthodoxy’s formula)is not 
theabsolute centre about which all truth and value revolve butis, rather, 
only one of a number of self-disclosures of God in this and other 
worlds which revolve around God himself as their collective centre. 
The new Christology will try to show that God has not in the past 
limited his self-revelation to Jesus of Nazareth, but that there have 
been other incarnations of God in human flesh, are likely even now 
to be others in other types of flesh and consciousness, and that there 
may well be, as Rebecca West phrased it, “other and greater Christs” 
in the future. 

II. The Thesis Supported 


A. ITS HISTORICAL EMERGENCE AND GROWTH 


The new Christology is not a novelty; it has merely been a long time 
coming before the theological public and is still for most devout 
Christians a shocking heresy. The Copernican revolution in astronomy 
was probably first suggested in the cosmological speculation of 
Anaximander in the middle of the Sixth Century B.C., yet was not 
generally accepted as true until as late as 1835 A.D. when an edition of 
the Roman Catholic Index appeared for the first time without con- 
demnation of the double motion of the earth. Thus it took more than 
2300 years for the mind of man to accommodate itself to this truth. 
It met with theological opposition on the ground that heliocentrism 
vitiated the whole Christian plan of salvation, an opposition epito- 
mized in the word of Father Melchior Inchofer: 

“The opinion of the earth’s motion is of all heresies the most abominable, the 
most pernicious, the most scandalous; the immobility of the earth is thrice sacred. 
Argument against the immortality of the soul, the existence of God, and the 
incarnation should be tolerated sooner than an argument to prove that the earth 
moves. 

General acceptance of the Copernican Christology has already taken 
much longer than that of the astronomy, for the reason that it more 
directly challenges what has been the indispensable theological 
foundation of Christianity—the conviction that Christianity is man’s 
only way to God because only in Jesus has God come to man. As a 
matter of fact, the new Christology is older than the orthodox 
Christology. Jewish, Early Apostolic, Ebionite, and Pauline denial of 


full deity to Jesus was continued by Sabellius and Arius and their 
1 Andrew D. White, A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom, (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1913), Volume I, Page 139. ' 
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followers and was not condemned officially until Nicea in 325, when 
the “very God of very God” formula became sacrosanct. But 
anathematization only drove the viewpoint underground—from which § 
it has emerged in growing strength in Socinianism, Unitarianism, | 
and cecumenical liberalism. In spite of successive reactionary, new 
orthodoxies, the Copernican Christology is gaining a wider and wider 
hearing, with men of other faiths like Ramakrishna, Baha’u’lla, 
Suzuki, and Radhakrishnan speaking eloquently on its behalf. 

Acquaintance with Eastern faiths entered Christendom late and only 
gradually through the travel reports of Marco Polo and Jesuit § 
missionaries in the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries. Then, with the 
help of empirical philosophy and a rediscovered Hellenism, it produced 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that rethinking of 
orthodox theology conventionally known as Deism or, mote broadly, 
the Enlightenment. Here, pioneer work in religions was done by 
Reimatus, Lessing, Mendelssohn, and Herder, who helped to found the 
comparative-religion school of thought and began to see the mytho- 
logical character of theology. Add to them the work of such scholars 
as Max Miiller, Edwin Arnold, James Frazer, and Ernst Troeltsch, 
and the West was forced to a new respect for the non-Christian faiths 
and a new insight into the common pattern of all faiths including 
Christianity. 

Other streams of influence contributory to the concept of universal 
revelation and the pluralistic Christology of a nascent world faith 
include the great Protestant missionary movement of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, which magnified and intensified the inter- 
faith contacts of the earlier Jesuit missions; the new science of Biblical 
criticism, culminating in Form and Mythological criticism; Jungian 
exploration into religious archetypes; and the search, 2 42 Bultmann, 
for the common existential root of the many-branched mythological 
interpretation of mankind’s religious experience. 

Contemporary thinkers sympathetic to the new Christological dawn 
would inode such Americans as J. B. Pratt, Hocking, C. W. Morris, 
Northrop, Alan Watts and Floyd H. Ross; such Europeans as Toynbee, 
Zimmer, and Eliade; such Asiatics as Vivekenanda, Radhakrishnan, 
Coomataswamy, Nikhilananda, Das Gupta, Suzuki and Joseph 
Kitagawa. 

More cautious thinkers, but moving slowly dawnwards, would 
include such men as Séderblom, Temple, ie Wach, Brunner, 
and Tillich, who is being drawn to the light in spite of himself. 
Defenders of traditionalism would include Barth, E. D. Soper, 
Hendrik Kraemer and their devotees. 


B. ITS SUPPORT IN TILLICH’S ADMISSION OF EXTRA-TERRESTRIAL 
INCARNATIONS 

We have selected as our point of departure in presenting evidence 

for the Copernican Christology a thoughtful tradition-breaking 
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statement of Tillich’s. But first hear him absolutizing Jesus in the 
orthodox manner: 

Jesus as the Christ is the final revelation. This claim establishes a Christian 
‘Church, and where this claim is absent Christianity has ceased to exist.! 

| But final revelation means more than the last genuine revelation. It means the 
decisive, fulfilling, unsurpassable revelation, and that which is the criterion of 
all the others.” 

(Christ’s life) is the ecstatic moment of human history and, therefore, its centre.3 

As its central event, he creates the meaning of human history.* He cannot be 
transcended by anyone else who may appear in the course of human history.‘ 

The incarnation is an historical event and occurs only once in time and space.® 
Such strictures would seem to leave no loophole for the infiltration of 
Christological relativism. But astonishingly he goes on to declare that 
such an absolute, trinitatian Christology 
leaves the universe open for possible divine manifestations in other areas or 
periods of being . . . Incarnation is unique for the special group in which it happens, 
but it is not unique in the sense that other singular incarnations for other unique 
worlds are excluded... .7 

For historical mankind in its unique continuous development as experienced 
here and now Christ is the centre. But... this existential limitation . . . leaves 
open other ways of divine self-manifestation before and after our historical 
continuum.® 

By this admission of the possibility of “other singular incarnations 
for other unique worlds” does not Tillich open the door to Christ- 
ological relativism? It seems to us that this concession boldly extends 
the Copernican revolution into Christology; that it removes Jesus 
from the role of absolute centre round which God’s whole creative and 
redemptive activity revolves, to an off-centre position where he and 
other saviours revolve together, though in diverse orbits, around the 
central Godhead. Jesus Christ is no longer the one and only, complete 
and final creating and saving word of God. His Sovereignty is limited 
to this “wayside planet”. He is but one among other instances of the 
eternal Logos becoming flesh in a divine kenosis. He is not the only 
supernatural saviour, but one of a plurality of saviours sent forth to 
save a plurality of intelligent races of beings on a plurality of worlds 
throughout the flow of time. 

Thus the traditional Biblical Trinity, which conceives of the human 
nature of Jesus as being taken up into the Godhead and becoming the 
only case of the infinitization of the finite, undergoes alteration: it 
is metamorphosed into a vast —- ot, more accurately, into a 
trinity whose second member and possibly also its third become 
multiple. Considered historically and geographically, it becomes a 


1 Tillich, Systematic Theology, 1, Page 132. 

2 Ibid., P. 133. 

3 Ibid., P. 136. 

4 Tillich, Systematic Theology, U1, Page 96. 

5 Ibid., P. 163. 

6 Paul Tillich, “A Reinterpretation of the Doctrine of the Incarnation”, Church Quarterly 
Review, Volume 147, No. 294, January-March, 1949. 

7 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Tl, Page 96. 

8 Ibid., P. 101. 
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plurality of interlocking trinities, a different one for each inhabited 
planet. The Father, constituting the common factor of all the trinities, 
is augmented by a different incarnate Son, possibly also a different 
immanent Holy Spirit, for each world. God’s incarnation through the 
Son or Logos and immanence through the Spirit would be in the type 
of consciousness peculiar to each separate world and would effect 
salvation in that world’s peculiar historical context and mythological 
idiom. 

The pattern of such a Christology, though strange to most 
Christians, is not new to mankind. It has long been a theological 
pattern of Mahayana and Tantrayana Buddhism. For these the 
Ultimate Being, whether conceived supra-personally as Dharmakaya, 
ot as a/aya vijnana in Yogachatya’s absolute idealism, or personified as 
Adibuddha or Vairocana, manifests itself for the enlightenment of 
creatures through a plurality of historical buddhas in a plurality of 
worlds throughout an infinity of time. 

It is a commonplace also in Vedantist thought, where a plurality of 
divine incarnations, for example of Vishnu, ate sent periodically to 
purify men in successive universes through the infinite Kalpas of 
time.! 

Tillich’s view has been expressed poetically by Alice Meynell:? 


No planet knows that this 
Our wayside planet, carrying land and wave, 
Love and life multiplied, and pain and bliss, 


Bears, as chief treasure, one forsaken grave. 


Nor in our little day 
May His devices with the heavens be guessed, 
His pilgrimage to thread the Milky Way 
Or His bestowals there be manifest. 


But in the eternities 
Doubtless we shall compare together, hear 
A million alien gospels, in what guise 
He trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear. 

O be prepared, my soul, 
To read the inconceivable, to scan 
The million stars of God those stars unroll 
When, in our turn, we show to them a man. 


Her thought, like Tillich’s, seems to be that there is only one 
“Christ”, the supernatural Son or Logos or Second Person of the 
Trinity who is God as creator-revealer-redeemer, and who incarnates 
himself in a plurality of planetary saviours whether they appear 
successively or contemporaneously throughout the space-time con- 
tinuum. But such a break with the Jesus Christ of orthodoxy would 
seem to demolish Tillich’s case for the absoluteness of the Christian 


1 Bhagavadgita, Chapter IV, Verses 7, 8. 
2 Alice Meynell, “Christ in the Universe” in Edward Wagenknect, Ed. ,The Story of Jesus in 
the World’s Literature (New York: Creative Age Press, Inc., 1946). 
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revelation. In it, as in his doctrine of the “God beyond the God of 
Theism”! who is beyond but does not exclude the subject-object, 
person to person, I-Thou polarity, this great Christian thinker arrives 
at the fundamental insight of Vedantism and Buddhism and stands 
on common ground with them, thus laying perhaps unwittingly the 
foundation for the coming interfaith world faith. 

But we move too fast. The logic of Tillich’s position would seem 
only to require that if incarnations are admissible for the Martians, 
Venusians, ef a/., as well as for Earthlings, they should be admissible 
for the Hindus and Chinese as well as for the Jews. The difference 
between Martians and Hindus is great but not absolute, since both, 
being presumably intelligent, are made in God’s image. The fact that 
Vedantism actually points to such incarnations in Krishna, Buddha, 
Ramakrishna, e¢ a/., and even in certain sub-human beings would seem 
to validate the application of the principle historically. For Hindus and 
Buddhists testify that they do learn the nature of the supreme being 
and find religious peace in him through these intermediaries, these 
Words of God. 

To press the logic still further: If we are prepared, as Alice Meynell 
and Tillich are, to allow “a million alien gospels” for other worlds, 
which actually save God’s creatures there though none is “the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (both lacking the 
person of Jesus and probably couched in other mythology than 
“virgin birth”, “crucified Messiah”, and “atoning sacrificial lamb of 
God”), then why not allow the alien gospels preached by Zoroaster, 
Laotse, Gotama, Baha’u’llah, the Upanishads, and the Bhagavadgita, 
which should be culturally closer to the Christian gospel than any 
Martian or Venusian mythology could be? 

So far, then, Tillich’s Christology has replaced the old, once-for-all 
monopolistic incarnation of God with a plurality of extra-terrestrial 
incarnations and, as we apply his logic, with a plurality of terrestrial 
incarnations outside of the Judaeo-Christian tradition, thus surmount- 
ing the provincial barriers of the Hebrew-Christian “special 
chosenness” and “only way” theology to share with the Asiatic 
faiths the doctrine of God’s saving revelatory universalism. 


C. ITS SUPPORT IN CURRENT REAPPRAISALS OF THE TRINITY 


We have thus far shown how Tillich’s doctrine of multiple in- 
carnations pluralizes the second person of the Biblical Trinity and so 
breaks Jesus’ monopoly of it. But other changes in Trinitarian thought 
ate afoot. We mention two. There is a fresh attempt to preserve the 
essence-ial or non-contingent love of God by reformulating the 
social analogy to the Trinity in such a way as to escape the tritheism 
which modern psychological understanding of “person” makes 
almost inevitable. And there is a surprising attempt to reduce the 

1 Paul Tillich, The Courage to Be (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954), pp. 182-190 passim. 
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Biblical Trinity to the metaphysical duality so fundamental to Neo- 
Platonism, Gnosticism, Vedantism, and Buddhism.! 


1. We note first the failure to guarantee the essential love of God 
by reformulation of the social analogy to the Trinity. , 

Those making this attempt include Wilfred Richmond, Charles F. 
D’Arcy, John B. Champion, Charles N. Bartlett, Leonard Hodgson, 
William A. Brown, Claude Welch, and Dorothy Sayers. The details 
of their various reformulations are too complex for analysis here. But 
they all fail on one or the other horn of a dilemma. (2) On one horn— 
to preserve the eternalness of God’s love they ate forced to say that 
God loves himself eternally, which, unless it includes loving others 
beside himself, is egotism. But if it does include loving others, then 
God is not absolute and self-sufficient; for such love requires co- 
eternal objects of his love. Or they must define God as an eternal 
society of three persons who love each other. But such intramural 
love requires the tri-theism they abhor, for only independent conscious 
subjects can be said to love; modes of a single person’s being or acting 
cannot be said to love each other. Welch is emphatic that modern 
thought must drop the concept of three “persons” altogether and be 
content with the once heretical three a of being” concept.? But 
even granted that the three constituent Gods within God love each 
other, how can the constituting or collective God be said to love... 
whom does he love? If he loves his three parts, we return to the 
unsatisfactory notion of self-love. However, if the three member 
Gods exhaust the Godhead, no one is left to love them. And to 
postulate the Godhead as a fourth person is to enlarge the Trinity to a 
quadrinity, which is one degree worse than tri-theism. Thus seeking 
to preserve God’s love they lose his absoluteness. 

(4) But on the other horn of the dilemma, to preserve God’s 
absoluteness they must endow him with a love which is independent of 
love for others, for love for others indicates a need or vulnerability 
which is a defect in self-sufficiency. One would think self-sufficient 
love was a contradiction in terms. Nevertheless the attempt is made to 
establish it by a drastic reformulation of the social analogy to the 
Trinity. The three persons ate changed into aspects of God’s revel- 
ation, of his experience, or of his activity. But since one cannot love 
aspects of one’s own behaviour, which would be narcissism, nor 
speak of aspects of one’s behaviour as loving each other, which is 
psychologically $e Ti the love evaporates altogether and the 
social analogy breaks down. 


2. We note, secondly, the reduction of the Biblical Trinity to a 
metaphysical duality. 

But those seeking this second objective do so as another solution to 

1 In this discussion we are deeply indebted to Cyril O. Richardson’s careful study The Doctrine 


of the Trinity (New York: Abingdon Press, 1958). 
2 Claude Welch, The Doctrine of the Trinity in Contemporary Theology (New York: Scribners, 1952). 
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the foregoing dilemma. They frankly accept the paradox as con- 
ceptually insoluble. Their thesis is clearly worked out by Richardson. 
He insists that the Trinity “‘is an artificial construct”! . . . that “there 
is no necessary three-ness in the Godhead”? . . . that the Holy Spirit is 
“logically identical with the Logos”. He then proceeds to transform 
the Biblical (Bible based) religious Trinity of Father (loving creator), 
Son (incarnate redeemer) and Holy Spirit (immanent purifier and 
empowerer)—all of whom express God’s relatedness to the universe— 
into the metaphysical duality of God-as-absolute-transcendent-and- 
ineffable (the Father) and God-as-related-immanent-and-loving- 
personal-creator (the Son-Holy Spirit)* neither of which is prior to 
or superior to the other. 

(2) The inadequacy of the Biblical Trinity is its ignoring of God’s 
absolute-relative polarity, for all its three persons are subsumable 
under “God-as-related”. The vety metaphors “Father” and “Son” 
require relatedness, and both Judaism and Jesus were metaphysically 
' naive and could not rise above the anthropomorphic pattern for God. 
Moteover, for the first disciples there was no Trinity at all—there was 
only the three-fold experience of Jahweh the righteous creator- 
lawgiver, Jesus the loving teacher and prophet-Messiah, and the felt 
powerful presence in their midst of Jahweh focussed through the 
lens of Jesus’ teaching and example. These experiences were then and 
have been ever since normative for Christian living, but they are not 
the doctrine of the Trinity. JI¢ did not come for 300 years; not until 
the three Christian symbols of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit had been 
welded syllogistically with the aid of Aristotelian and Stoic concepts 
into a metaphysical unity. But before this could happen the role of 
Jesus had to undergo transformation. From being to his first disciples 
a wonder-working prophet of God he successively became a son of God 
in superlative degree; the God-anointed (Messianic) eschatological 
deliverer of the Jews; Paul’s pre-existent heavenly creator and world- 
saviour who was yet less than God; the Johannine Logos mystically 
united to God yet inferior to the Father and inviting his disciples to 
share his divine nature and prerogatives; then the Logos eclipsing 
the Father as the functional God of the early Christians; finally in the 
patristic teaching identical with God and equal to the Father in power 
and glory. 

(4) The historical scope of God’s absolute-relative polarity is 
universal. 

Though the absoluteness and ineffability of God had been stressed 
by neo-Platonizing theologians such as Clement of Alexandria, who 
inherited the concept from neo-Pythagoreanism and Philo, it was 
bypassed in the Athanasian formula. Now, neo-orthodoxy’s dis- 
illusionment with man and his philosophizing about God has rejuven- 


1 Richardson, op. cit., p. 148. 2 Ibid., p. 149. 
3 Ibid., p. $4. 4 Cf. Ibid., p. 59. 
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ated it in the concepts of “The Wholly Other” (Otto), who is neverthe- 
less revealed, says Barth, in Christ and the “God beyond the God of 
theism” (Tillich), who is mythologically conceived as a personal God. 
But this distinction between God as absolute and God as related is 
not a novelty, as we have already pointed out with reference to Greek 
and Patristic thought; and it is almost the chief stock-in-trade of the 
gteat Asiatic faiths. Sankara and classic Vedantism generally dis- 
tinguish between Brahman, the ineffable, absolute ground of existence, 
and its personal modes of relatedness to the world and the religious 
apprehensions of men, such as Ishvara, Vishnu, Shiva, Kali, et a/. 
All Buddhist schools posit a polarity between the ineffable reality of 
Sunyata or Nirvana on the one hand and Samsara or the world of 
appearances on the other, between the absolute Dharmakaya and its 
Sambhogakaya personalizations as Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

In the matter of the relative ranking of God as absolute and God as 
related, Christian thought is as divided as non-Christian. Making 
them equals are such men as Richardson, who speaks for neo- 
orthodoxy, and Charles Hartshorne, who speaks for process philosophy 
in insisting upon the relative absoluteness of God. For instance, 
Hartshorne argues that in his ontological status as unbegun and un- 
ending God is absolute; while in his love for his creatures he is 
supremely related. Standing with them is the metaphysics of the 
Bhagavadgita, which theoretically equates Brahman and Vishnu; 
though for popular devotion, as in the case of neo-orthodox 
Christianity, giving the edge to the theistic mode of the ultimate. In 
the Tantrayana version of the Buddhist Trikaya, the Dharmakaya and 
the Sambhogakaya-Nirmanakaya are revetse sides of the same coin 
of reality. On the other hand, giving the advantage to the Absolute 
overt the Related are Hinayana Buddhism, Sankara Vedantism, Nev- 
Pythagoreanism, Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism (whether Christian or 
pagan), Averrhoes, Aquinas gua philosopher, Kant, Vaihinger, 
Spencer, Bradley, et a/. 

3. But the foregoing reappraisals of the Trinity support the 
Copernican Christology. They do so by reducing the Biblical 
Trinity to a philosophical duality, thus making the theistic, personal 
God (Logos, Word, Christ, Son) the centre of the universe and 
history rather than the God-man, Jesus Christ of Nazareth. For God 
has only two modes: the absolute mode beyond the universe and 
history, and the theistic mode related to the universe and history. It 
is obviously the latter mode which is the axiological centre of space- 
time and the world of men; hence Jesus’ monopoly of the Logos is 
broken and the historical expression of it in him as “the Christ” 
becomes just one among various expressions of God’s relatedness. 
Moreover, the attempt at establishing the “essence-ial” love of God 
through the social analogy to the Trinity, yet avoiding tri-theism, is a 
reflexive action to which current thought is driven in seeking to 
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harmonize the indispensable belief in God as love with neo- 
orthodoxy’s emphasis on his absolute transcendence. It is thus ancillary 
to the duality paradox which shifts the religious centre from Jesus to 
a personal God. 

4. There is finally the possibility of a universal metaphysical 
trinity or a quadrinity. 

The new modelling of the Christian religious Trinity after the 
dualistic metaphysical pattern of Neo-Platonism, Vedantism, and 
Buddhism suggests a further possible step—that toward a meta- 
physical trinity. For a number of Greek and Asiatic faiths expand it 
into a meaningful modal trinity by subdividing God-as-related. Their 
common pattern is (1) God as unrelated supra-personal absolute (self- 
sufficient, changeless, inéffable reality), (2) God as transcendent parti- 
cular person (related to the universe through men’s anthropomorphic 
mode of religious apprehension of him as his external loving creator 
and saviour), (3) God as immanent person (related to the universe 
through his self-objectification or manifestation in phenomena by 
incarnation in nature and man as their internal power of creation and 
salvation). 

In non-dualistic Vedantism these three appear as (1) Brahman, (2) 
Ishvata-Brahman masquerading as a personal God, (3) Atman- 
Brahman concealing himself behind the veil of all finite things and 
selves which he produces. In the Bhagavadgita it is (1) Brahman, 
(2) Vishnu, (3) Krishna and other outstanding incarnations of Vishnu 
including, potentially, all finite selves. In Mahayana Buddhism’s 
Trikaya it is (1) Dharmakaya (Buddhahood; Sunyata, the Void; or 
Tathata, Suchness), (2) Sambhogakaya (a plurality of supernatural 
Buddha creators and saviours, personalized apprehensions of Buddha- 
hood), (3) Nitmanakaya(Buddhahood incarnate in the earthly Buddhas, 
Gotama and Maitreya, Buddhas born in other universes, and also in 
every being whatsoever as its immanent Buddha nature). In Neo- 
Pythagorean and Neo-platonic thought it is (1) the ineffable One, 
(2) the conscious-rational Reason, (3) the appreciative-emotive self- 
incarnating World Soul. 

The Christian Trinity, if it is to parallel the foregoing pattern at 
each point, would look something like the following (discounting 
the inappropriateness of the traditional personal symbols): (1) the 
ineffable Absolute, symbolized by the Father (Clement of Alexandtia’s 
and Eriugena’s “Father”, St. Thomas’ “aseity”, Kant’s noumenal, 
divine ding an sich, Barth’s “wholly other”, Tillich’s “God beyond the 
God of theism’’) who is the ontological ground of all things. (2) the 
personal God of theism through whom the absolute is religiously 
apptehended and who, ab extra, creates and sustains the universe and 
lovingly saves his creatures, symbolized by the Son (Judaism’s 
“Jahweh”, Jesus’ “Father in Heaven”, Eriugena’s “Son”, the first 
person of the Biblical Trinity), (3) this personal God immanent in his 
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creation, who from within evolves, empowers, guides, and perfects it, 
symbolized by the Holy Spirit, which represents the functions of both 
the second and third persons of the Biblical Trinity. 

Yet, however sacrosanct, there is, as Richardson insists, no 
necessary or only threeness in God. There is a multiplicity of the 
Divine aspects. In his unrelated nature one can still conceptually 
distinguish his unbegunness, his unendingness, his simplicity, his 
oneness, etc. And in his related nature one can distinguish his 
creativity, his wisdom, his love, his judgement, his providence, his 
presence in each order of terrestrial and celestial nature—inorganic, 
organic, human. Any one or all of them could theoretically be given 
sepatate status as constituents of the Godhead, or even personified as 
in the Zoroastrian spentas, or turned into a polytheism of nature forces 
as in the early Babylonian, Chinese, Hindu, e¢ a/. systems. So, if one 
preferred to keep intact.the conventional meaning of the Biblical 
symbols of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, one could simply add, as a 
fourth dimension, the absolute nature of God, and thus have a 
quadrinity. Below the Absolute, then, the Father would stand for the 
theistic God as transcendent Creator; the Son, for God as manifest in 
“singular incarnations for (this and) other unique worlds”, Venusian 
and Martian Logoi or Christs in the flesh as well as Jesus the terrestrial 
Logos or Christ; the Holy Spirit, for God as immanent sustainer and 
perfecter of all nature and all creatures. 

D. SUMMARY 

If one adopts the interfaith trinity of ineffable Father, creator- 
redeemer person-Son, and incarnate immanent Holy Spirit, the 
coming Copernican Christology will be one in which the Logos or 
Creator-Redeemer mode of God replaces Jesus of Nazareth as the 
absolute.religious centre of the universe, as is adumbrated by Tillich’s 
“other singular incarnations for other unique worlds” and reflected 
in current trinitarian discussion. It is reflected in the failure to 
overcome God’s absolute-relative paradox through the reappraisal of 
the social analogy to the Trinity. It is reflected in the successful 
incorporation of the Biblical Trinity within the framework of meta- 
physical duality common to great non-Christian systems and, by 
analogical extension, to a parelleling of their trinities. These attempts 
undermine the Christian doctrine of God’s self-incarnation in Jesus 
alone, that cornerstone of Christian absolutism, break Jesus’ monopoly 
of saving revelation, and suggest that Jesus as the Christ is not even 
the soteriological centre of this world and human history, but is 
rather only one (though Christians would insist the greatest) among 
other mediators in other religious cultures reconciling men to God 
and lighting their way to their divine destiny. 

The new Christology, if and when it becomes dominant, should 
transform the intolerant provincialism of Christianity into a new 
humility and a new insight into the wideness of the Divine mercy. 
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THE putpose of the present article is not to offer a solution of a very 
difficult problem which, in spite of numerous publications on the 
subject, has not yet been satisfactorily solved. It is rather to draw 
attention to some of the difficulties in upholding the kind of traditional 
attitude to the Old Testament which is widespread among members 
fj of the Christian Church who far too easily take it for granted that the 

Old Testament, because of being part of the canonical writing of the 
Church, means something to men of any age. 

The problem as to whether there is an Old Testament theology, in 
the sense of a Christian, systematic theology, arises the moment we 
regard the Old Testament not as a book of antiquity, but as an 
authoritative, inspired part of the canonical writings of the Church. 
The fact that the Old Testament forms part of the Christian canon 
implies that it stands in a special relationship to the New Testament, 
and the question of the character of this relationship is a fundamental 
one both to Christian theologians and to the Church at large. The 
theologians would approach the problem in a professional and 
theoretical way, whereas in Christian community life the problem is a 
practical one, namely that of deciding to what extent, and in what way, 
the Old Testament should be used in Christian worship and education. 
Those who are concerned with the mysterious workings of university 
machinery might consider the question whether the Old Testament 
should be taught in the faculty of Theology or in the faculty of Arts, 
ot possibly in both faculties, the teaching of it in the faculty of Arts 
being limited to the linguistic, philological and historical aspects, 
whereas Old Testament theology, or the contribution of the Old 
Testament to biblical theology, should be the concern of the faculty of 
Theology. Such questions depend for their answer on the basic 
problem whether there is an Old Testament theology as divorced from 
a critical study of Old Testament language, literature and history, or 
whether it would be possible to speak of Old Testament theology 
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within the framework of such a linguistic and historical study, and 
firmly based upon it. 

There is an important difference in the meaning of the word theology 
which is reflected in the two possibilities of an Old Testament theology 
mentioned above. If we speak of theology as divorced from the critical 
study of the Old Testament texts, then we use the word theology in the 
sense of systematic theology, and more particularly, Christian system- 
atic theology (because the starting-point is then the New Testament); 
but if we speak of an Old Testament theology as firmly based on a 
critical linguistic, philological and historical study of the Old Testa- 
ment, then we use the word theology in a purely descriptive, non- 
committal way of the religious contents which may be detected in the 
Old Testament writings themselves, either in the smaller units, or in 
the redaction of what appear originally to be isolated traditions into 
larger wholes, as brought about and expressed by the Old Testament 
writers themselves. If the word theology is taken in the latter sense it 
is evidently impossible to speak of a Christian, systematic theology of 
the Old Testament because (2) the presupposition (the special relation- 
ship with the New Testament) can never be proved historically, and 
(2) the critical method has made it plain that the Old Testament 
is not a unity, in either a literary or a religious sense. 

The insight into the complex nature of Old Testament traditions 
was precisely the reason why Protestant biblical scholars before the 
First World War were, generally speaking, not interested in Old 
Testament theology. They focussed all their attention on the historical 
study of the Old Testament and stressed the evolution of religious 
ideas from primitive to more developed forms as reconstructed on the 
basis of a literary criticism Hoe eee the pentateuchal tradition to 
pieces and seemed to deny not only its literary, but also its ideological 
unity. 

In Germany the critical school reached a climax with Julius 
Wellhausen during the latter half of the nineteenth century, and Well- 
hausen’s personal history aptly illustrates the inevitable clash between 
historical and theological studies: he was Professor of Theology in 
Greifswald University, but resigned in 1882 and became Professor of 
Semitic Languages in Halle, after having written (between 1872 and 
1882) his three most influential books in the field of critical biblical 
studies: Die Komposition des Hexateuchs, the fourth edition of Bleek’s 
Einleitung, and Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels—books which have 
exerted a very great influence on biblical scholats in the whole of the 
Protestant world; so much so that thete is, on the academic level, a 
widespread and strong feeling to-day that although the basis of 
Wellhausen’s theoties 1s evolutionistic and Hegelian—and therefore 
subject to debate and doubt from some quarters—nevertheless the 
Old Testament must be studied critically like any other book of 
Antiquity. This attitude carried with it a doubt as to the value of the 
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Old Testament to Christians of modern times; or, otherwise expressed, 
it carried with it a doubt as to the authority of the Old Testament, and 
therefore also a doubt as to the possibility of a Christian, systematic 
Old Testament theology. 

It is perhaps no accident that the critical school developed and 
flourished in Germany, Luther’s homeland. Indeed, it might be said 
that the critico-historical view of the Old Testament, as we now find 
it reflected in the works of countless Protestant biblical scholars, was 
initiated by Luther himself, who repeatedly in his biblical com- 


| mentaries stressed the importance of the grammatical and historical 


method in the study of all the biblical writings, particularly those of the 
Old Testament which should be seen in their historical setting and 
sequence; and Luther’s criterion as to the religious value of the Old 
Testament books to the Christian “obsie Christum treiben” (#.e. whether 
they lead the reader to Christ) expresses in fact a highly critical 
attitude to the question of the abiding worth of the Old Testament 
taken as a whole, and appears to deny the possibility of a Christian 
te-interpretation of the whole of it for the purposes of a Christian Old 
Testament theology. It may be stated in passing that, in the Lutheran 
Church as opposed to the Anglican Church, the Old Testament is not 
used in communal worship: there are no lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Psalms are not recited. 

The revival of interest in Old Testament theologyas a systematic 
discipline grew out of the general depression after the First World 
War. The optimistic reliance on human efforts which dominated 
spiritual life in Europe and England during the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth was shattered in 1914, and large-scale 
pessimism as to the worth of human endeavours took its place. In 
this situation many people looked for some outside, objective authority 
on which to base their lives, and that spiritual need which caused some 
to join the Church, perhaps especially the Roman Catholic Church, 
that same spiritual need caused others to look to the Bible, including 
the Old Testament, as a book of authority and guidance. But this 
brought to its head a difficult problem of long standing which was 
solved in different ways. The more vigorously, one might almost say 
existentially, the Old Testament is regarded as an authoritative part 
of the Christian canon, the more obvious and urgent it would be for 
Christian theologians to submit such a view to theological scrutiny 
in order to vastiff it doctrinally. 

This is obviously a purely theological problem in the sense that it 
cannot, and does not, concern the historian, or the anthropologist, or 
the philologist, or the literary critic, who would all of them study the 
Old Testament simply as the national literature of Ancient Israel. It 
is a theological problem which belongs to the realm of systematic 
theology, in the same way that New Testament theology belongs to 
the realm of systematic theology. A systematic theologian would 
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presuppose the unity of the material which he wants to systematize, and 


he is no more interested in the historical genesis of religious ideas than } 


is a philosopher or a student of philosophical systems in the historical 
or psychological process by which the various component parts of any 
one system may have arisen. A philosopher may use the literary form 


of a novel in order to express or illustrate his philosophy of life | 


without identifying the concrete plot of his story with that philosophy, 
and a student of philosophy may reconstruct by a process of ab- 
straction from the actual story the Weltanschauung or philosophical 
system of the author of such a novel. The work of the systematic, 
biblical theologian is in a way analogous to this. He too attempts a 
reconstruction—or a construction—of a theological system on the 
basis of historical sources, namely the biblical writings, by a process of 
abstraction from the recorded events. The history of Israel is of 
interest to him only in so far as it illustrates certain supernatural 
divine eternal truths. Whereas the historian of religion would attempt 
a reconstruction of the development of certain ideas by a critical, 
literary and historical analysis of the sources without committing 
himself on the question of the value of such ideas, the systematic 
theologian would assume a kind of static unity of the Old Testament 
writings and regard the concrete events recorded there merely as 
vehicles or symbols of certain supernatural truths of eternal worth. 
The Old Testament would carry a kind of authority with him, and he 
would be unable to treat the material descriptively and objectively, 
because he would be engagé in the religious and existential sense of that 
word; and because he regards the Bible, the whole of it, as author- 
itative, he would certainly say that the doctrinal propositions which he 
formulates are objective in the sense that they are derived from the 
Bible by what he would regard as legitimate exegesis. He would also 
maintain that it is only by theological interpretation that the deeper, 
real meaning and purpose of Scripture as a whole becomes clear, 
whereas the historian in his view, by applying the critical method, if 
indeed the latter may be applied to the Bible at all, only skims the 
sutface. And most important of all, the systematic theologian would 
take the New Testament as his starting-point, simply because he 
believes that the Old Testament was written with reference 
to, and for, the Christians and can therefore be understood only by 
them. So the theological standards of the New Testament are applied 
to the Old and, although this does not happen in all cases, there is a 
marked tendency to regard the two Testaments as equal in worth and 
relevance to the members of the Church at any time. 

There are those who would say that the Old Testament deals with 
the Kingdom of God from the point of view of expectation or 
promise, whereas the New deals with it as realization of the expectation 
and as fulfilment of the promise. Or one hears it said that the Old 
Testament writers did not fully realize what they were writing, and 
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that the full meaning became clear only in the New Testament, and 
that it becomes clear to the Christian of any time by what is known as 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum. In either case the Old Testament 
| is regarded as an indispensable part of the Christian canon, and the 

tfect unity and harmony of the twoTestaments ate thus maintained. 
On the other hand, it is the failing of any view which emphasizes the 
importance of testimonium internum that it does not take historical 
development seriously and tends to eliminate the difference between 
the two Testaments. 

There is a historical connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, between the Jewish people and the Christian Church; on this 
point anyone would agree because this is a simple historical fact. It is 
also a historical fact, clearly expressed in the New Testament, that 
Jesus and the Primitive Church regarded the Old Testament as written 
for and about themselves, and this is certainly the main reason why 
the Christian Church still regards the Old Testament as part of its 
canonical writings. But it should not be forgotten that Jesus and his 
disciples were Jews and had no New Testament; furthermore, we 
do not from the New Testament get a full picture as to the extent to 
which the Old Testament was regarded positively as authoritative 
Scripture; the primitive Christians were very likely highly selective in 
their use of the Old Testament, focussing their attention on those 
passages which could be taken as suggesting that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and also on those passages which could be taken as 
suggesting that the Christian Church was Israel—the true Israel. It 
is also very relevant in this connection to draw attention to the fact 
that in the New Testament itself we have clear evidence of the difficulty 
of imposing the authority of the Old Testament on non-Jewish 
Christians, a crisis which in fact, according to Acts xv, resulted in the 
rejection by the Jewish Christians on behalf of their Gentile brethren 
of the most important and most authoritative part of the Jewish 
Scriptures. 

It is the fundamental failing of Christian biblical theologians—or 
certainly of some of them—that they disregard the above difficulties 
and impose upon the Old Testament, in a mechanical and uncritical 
fashion, the categories of traditional Christian dogmatics in order to 
prove, not merely the historical connection between the two Testa- 
ments, but also the theological unity of the two, and in doing so treat 
the Old Testament as a Christian book, although it is not, and never 
can be, and never should be, regarded as such. 

It would however be unfair to give the impression that such a 
treatment of the Old Testament is universally acknowledged. There 
are in fact, among scholars, very few who would go to such extremes, 
and there is a large body of Christian scholars who would object to 
such a treatment, not only because it is historically unsound, but also 
because a theological task along the lines of Christian systematic 
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theology can be accomplished in the case of the Old Testament taken 
as a whole only by imposing upon the latter interpretations different 
from the plain meaning of the text—interpretations which are either 
typological or allegorical. That in the New Testament allegorical 
interpretation is occasionally used does not legitimize such an exegesis 
to-day, either in isolated instances, or on a large scale such as we find 
in the works of Vischer and Hellbart, who very cleverly, but un- 
convincingly, maintain the full authority of the Old Testament by 
interpreting it christologically, without paying much attention to the 
great variety of the Old Testament writings as originating at different 
times and in changing historical circumstances, and without grasping 
the essential fact that the development of religious ideas in Israel, on 
the evidence of the Old Testament itself, is intrinsically bound up with 
the history of the people, and must be understood within that historical 
framework. : 

. Most biblical scholars to-day would emphasize in the case of Israel 
the fusion of political and religious history, and echoes of this insight, 
which appears to have come to stay and which is, in fact, a lasting 
achievement of the critical school, may be found in most recent 
works on the Old Testament, where it is pointed out again and again 
that in the Old Testament God is the Lord of history and guided the 
people of Israel along a particular path for some ultimate purpose. 
This much may be derived from the Old Testament itself, but no 
evidence can be found which will prove conclusively that that 
ultimate purpose was the coming of Jesus Christ and the foundation 
of the Church. For this reason, quite apart from other difficulties, a 
scientific Christian systematic theology of the Old Testament is out of the 
question, because the basic conviction which underlies it will always 
remain unproved. 

The obvious way out of this difficulty is to say that theology has 
nothing to do with science, and that therefore an Old Testament 
theology need not comply with scientific principles. This idea was put 
forwatd by Otto Hissfeldt in an important article which he published 
in the Zeitschrift fur die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft in 1926. Accord- 
ing to Hissfeldt full scope must be given to the historical, critical 
study of the Old Testament; by such a study the history of the Hebrew 
religion can be written, and contributions to this kind of work can be 
made by scholars of all confessions, Christian as well as non-Christian, 
because it is based on scientific principles universally acknowledged, 
and is merely descriptive and non-committal. Entirely different from 
this historical, critical work on the Old Testament, according to 
Eissfeldt, is the work of the biblical theologian, whose starting-point 
is a personal conviction, a faith, a being committed existentially and 
sutdbeelotilies these two approaches should be kept apart, because 
the quest for knowledge by research is an activity of the human mind, 
whereas faith, the presupposition of theology, is basically passive, 
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something which God grants to the individual as a passive recipient. 
Those to whom such a faith is given, and they only, can grasp the 
timeless, absolute worth of the Old Testament. 

The influence here of Barthian theology is clear, and what we must 
take special note of in this connection is the notion that Old Testa- 
ment theology can have nothing to do with historical research 
because the latter operates with relatives and theology operates with 
absolutes, and the revelation of divine, timeless absolutes cannot be 
brought about by historical, relative means, It has already been pointed 
out by many that such a solution as this is strictly speaking unbiblical, 
because it defies the explicit and clear evidence of the Old Testament 
that the will of God was revealed in the historical experience of the 
| Jewish people. Whether’this idea means anything to us is a different 

question altogether. 

The fact that the Old Testament makes it clear that the divine was 
mediated through real, historical happenings justifies, or rather 
compels, the application of historical method in the study of the Old 
Testament in general, and of Old Testament theology in particular. 
It is wrong to emphasize the teligious deas of the Old Testament as 
timeless, unhistorical truths at the expense of the reality of the historical 
situations in which they atose, and without which they cannot be 
fully and properly appreciated. It is also wrong to regard the notion 
of the fusion of political and religious history in Israel as due to 
influence from Hegelian philosophy which must be abandoned at any 
cost. Scholars of the Barthian school of Old Testament theology are 
in fact, in their disregard of the historical situation, reacting against 
a Hegelian view of history which is not found in the Old Testament. 
To say that God used historical events as a tool or a medium to 
convey, or reveal, his will is not the same as saying that he identified 
himself out and out with those events, or that he linked his own 
destiny to the destiny of the Jewish people. The former idea is clearly 
the conviction of the biblical writers; the latter is equally clearly 
Hegelian and unbiblical. And it is only in highly speculative and 
anti-Hegelian theology, such as that of Karl Barth, that it is thought 
necessary to divorce revelation from the realism of the historical 
experience of the Jewish people in order to safeguard both the 
absolute sovereignty and majesty of God, and the absolute, inspired 
authority of the Old Testament as the revealed word of God. 

In recent years it has been repeatedly argued that the principle of 
selectivity constitutes the fundamental difference between a history of 
Hebrew religion and an Old Testament theology: the former is 
based on a consideration of all the material, whereas the latter con- 
siders, from the Christian point of view, only such Old Testament 
material as is regarded as being of permanent value, and as has 
become part and parcel of the Christian faith. The danger involved 
in the selective principle is clearly the subjective element. The biblical 
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theologian working on this principle would tend to exclude from 
treatment those elements which he as a Christian does not like, and in 
concentrating on the supposedly essential ideas of the Old Testament 
he would tend to disregard the persistence of primitive notions even 
at the highest and final level of Hebrew religion. Evidently in such | 
circumstances it is impossible to speak of a comprehensive, Christian 
systematic biblical theology, and it would be more correct to speak of 
the contribution of the Old Testament to biblical theology, or perhaps, 
rather, to New Testament theology. But then it makes little sense to 
insist on the Old Testament as an authoritative part of the canonical 
writings of the Church, because the selective principle implies that a 
great deal of the Old Testament is of no more than antiquarian, 
historical interest and irrelevant to modern man. 

It is against the background of this difficulty that the work of 
Walter Eichrodt should be seen. He takes the historical method 
seriously; indeed, he would say that a theology of the Old Testament 
is possible only if based on historical research. Instead of separating 
history and historical research from theology, as Eissfeldt would do, 
Eichrodt combines the in in an attempt to lay bare the inner 
structure, namely the covenant relationship which in Eichrodt’s view 
was basic, constant, static throughout the period covered by the Old 
and New Testaments. Eichrodt’s approach is interesting from the 
point of view of method because it illustrates the difficulty of com- 
bining the historical method with a comprehensive, systematic treatment 
of the material: if one takes the historical method seriously and at the 
same time insists on a systematic treatment of the Old Testament, then 
Eichrodt’s solution seems the only possible one. One must then, like 
Eichrodt, select and concentrate on one basic static quality which 
remains constant throughout the period covered by the sources. But 
then, of course, the obvious problem is whether emphasis may not be 
put on the wrong conception. Whether the covenant principle is a 
fundamental notion in the Bible, to which everything else may be 
subordinated, is certainly a disputable point. But the particular value 
in.Eichrodt’s work lies in his insistence that Old Testament theology 
is not merely concerned with ideas, but is linked to history and 
historical experience, and also that Old Testament theology, as being 
firmly based on historical research, is, or should be, treated scienti- 
fically, and must not be less scientific than, say, the world of the 
historian of Hebrew religion. 

But this means in fact that the principle of selectivity must be 
abandoned altogether. It is impossible to divorce the “permanent” 
elements from the “primitive” elements in the Old Testament for 
the simple reason that the two, in the sources themselves, are often 
intimately combined. This has been brought home to many biblical 
scholars by modern anthropology, as initiated by Lévy Bruhl and 
Durkheim, and may be observed by any attentive Bible reader. An 
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Old Testament theology must attempt a synthetic treatment of all the 
data, and must pay full attention to contradictory statements without 
indulging in exegetical hocus-pocus; it is a scientific task which does 
not involve the question of the authority of the Old Testament and 
which does not, at least consciously and deliberately, take its 
starting-point in the New Testament. The Old Testament, if treated 
thus, is not regarded as a mere forerunner of the New, but is under- 
stood in its pre-Christian setting exclusively. So the use of the Old 
Testament in the New is the concern of the New Testament scholar, 
and not of the Old Testament scholar; the latter should not go to the 
New Testament, except in isolated instances for the purpose of 
textual criticism, and should never for a moment forget that, as far as 
he is concerned, it is the original meaning of the text that matters, 
and not the use which was later made of it in the New Testament. 

A theological treatment of the texts is by no means excluded in this 
way, but it would be a descriptive, disinterested theology. In the 
same way as the biblical theologian must not disregard the results of 
biblical criticism, the critical student of the Old Testament must not 
forget the basically theological character of most of the books of the 
Old Testament. In Genesis i, for example, the biblical writer presents 
us with a theological re-interpretation of an original Babylonian myth, 
and it is an important exegetical task to define, as closely and accurately 
as possible, the nature of the writer’s theology. One may also speak of 
a deliberate plan of the narratives in Genesis which reflects a certain 
teligious outlook, certain theological ideas which we can describe 
fairly accurately. The biblical scholar in this sort of task is not so very 
different from the critic of literature who reads a book and asks 
himself: What is it the author wants to say? It is the theological aspect 
of the task of the biblical scholar to determine the factors which guided 
the compiler in the selection and planning of his material. 

Full attention should, however, also be paid to the theological 
implications of the individual stories, which should be analysed very 
catefully in the light of the results of modern scholarship, linguistic, 
archaeological, and otherwise. The literary unity of, say, Deutero- 
Isaiah is different from the literary unity of, say, the Pentateuch, 
because in the case of Deutero-Isaiah the unity is original, but in the 
case of the Pentateuch the unity is secondary and imposed on ancient 
material by later redactors. It is precisely for this reason that the 
possibility of a comprehensive, systematic Old Testament theology 
must be rejected. The Old Testament is not a literary unit, and the 
possibility of a systematic theology depends, in the last resort, on the 
question whether there is a uniform theology running through and 
governing all the writings. But to answer this question in the affirm- 
ative would be tantamount to rejecting the historical perspective, 
and to advocating allegorical interpretation as a legitimate means of 
coping with incongruous and obstinate material. 





ON THE PROBLEM OF A | 
PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY 
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THE actual word sheology seems to have been first used by Plato. 
Adeimantus, in the Republic, asks what models one ought to follow in 
speaking of the gods. To this Socrates replies that those currently 
presented to children in the familiar stories and depicting the gods as 
men ate both false and blasphemous. They show only what the sensual 
man understands and not what consists with our true nature. Not so, 
he argues, can we explain the wonderful order of the universe, which 
plainly requires that a god must be good, not capricious—“single 
and true in word and deed”. The reliable theologian will be a 
philosopher, a true seeker after wisdom, who knows what the right 
models are because he is awate of the good inherent in all things. He 
accordingly conceives a presiding Cause “which orders and arranges 
years and seasons and months, and may be justly called wisdom and 
mind”. But since wisdom and mind cannot exist without a soul we 
have in “the divine nature of Zeus . . . the soul and mind of a king, 
because there is in him the power of the cause”. The king, then, 
practised in the art of government, is the figure, Socrates suggests, 
most apt for the theologian to use. But other analogies might serve 
very neatly as well: the sun in the heavens, for example. For what is 
divinity but the light-shedding, life-giving potency of good—good as 
it is in itself, above all the particular and lesser goods which draw their 
virtue from it? Yet although the image of the heavenly ruler and the 
orderly sequences of nature together afford us a just guide, a point 
nevertheless is reached where, beyond every figurative portrayal, God 
becomes simply (as we should say) the transcendent—a reality wholly 
“other” and inexpressible in human terms. And the paradox is that 
unless thought does attain this limit man fails to see himself or the 
world he inhabits in the right perspective. 

Dialectic however should not be taken to exclude the mystical 
sense without which religion could hardly be said to exist. In the 
Phaedo we tead how after death the soul returns to “the invisible that is 
like herself”—to what is divine, immortal and wise. A fortiori the 
soul of a philosopher “will consider that it is the office of philosophy 
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to set her free”; for the philosophic life is itself a “participation” in 
the divine and a state of blessedness. The transcendent pertains to a 
world in which all things exist in their perfection; a world, accordingly, 
that is the soul’s true home, to be reached only by renouncing that of 
sense. 

This distinction of Plato’s between philosophy and popular 
tradition is underlined by Aristotle. “Theology”, he tells us, has two 
quite separate meanings. First, it may stand for the traditional doctrine 
of the poets, with their theogonies. ““Theologians” are no more than 
retailers of myths and have nothing in common with the “physicists”, 
who, if not themselves philosophers, were at all events the philoso- 
phets’ precursors. The former, being ignorant of the constitutive 
ptinciples of things and thus unable to follow the way of rational 
proof, scarcely call for serious consideration. But in its alternative 
meaning theology has a perfectly valid usage, since the philosophers’ 
ultimate aim is to arrive at that science of universal or absolute being 
which Aristotle designates “First Philosophy” and which includes a 
reasoned knowledge of the divine. The antithesis of theologians and 
physicists is therefore only preliminary, for the study of nature, and in 
particular of the heavens, must eventually lead us to that understanding 
of being gua being to which theology itself properly belongs. The 
Prime Mover will doubtless retain something of the mythical character 
of the king-figure, inasmuch as the world derives its variety and order 
from him as pure Mind; but even though the human analogue be 
preserved, “self-thinking Thought” is not an idea which approximates 
to any ordinary notion of personality. 

The Christian dogma of the incarnation restored the humanity of 
God; but the paganism by which, on the intellectual plane, early 
Christianity found itself confronted had become critically self- 
conscious: the Roman scholar Varro, for example, fragments of whose 
Antiquities have been preserved for us by St. Augustine, classified 
genera theologica—following, as it was supposed, the Stoic Panaetius— 
into mythicon, physicon and civile, or legendary, natural and political, 
respectively; the first used by the priests, the second by philosophers, 
the third by statesmen. In Augustine’s view only the second— 
“natural theology”, to give it its later name—may be entertained by 
Christians; gods who are merely the creation of men—ab hominibus 
institutos—ate an abomination. But natural theology—and to pagan 
philosophy Augustine acknowledged his own debt—has its proper 
validity. Its exponents therefore are to be listened to with attention, 
since from them we may learn that human reason even without 
“revelation” is capable of knowing God—a truth on which philosophy 
itself finally rests. 

But this readiness to embrace secular wisdom was by no means 
universal among Christians. For some at least the true doctrine of 
Christ was the very reverse of reasonings which at best could only 
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lead to heresy. So Tertullian argues: heretics and philosophers handle 
the same subject-matter; what then was there in common between 
Athens and Jerusalem, the Academy and the Church? Despite such 
protests, however, it seemed on the whole that faith and philosophy 
were obliged to hold some discourse with each other. How indeed 
could it be otherwise when religion had so much to say about the 
nature of the divine which to the speculative intellect was unfamiliar 
and challenging, if not perverse? Thus God, it was asserted, is “love,” 
agape-_the word itself was unusual; as Logos he had been manifested 
“in the flesh”, at an assignable timeand place; manactually was made in 
his image. If, as appeared, such anthropomorphisms were unavoidable, 
reason had by some means to come to terms with them. Faith, that is, 
employed data which, for all their singularity, called for assimilation 
with the common experience of men in a consistent body: of truth 
rationally understood. Theology and metaphysics thus once mote 
tended to coalesce. 

A reaction of course was inevitable. To end so patent a misalliance 
seemed to a man like Luther, confident that faith alone justifies, an 
obligation to true religion. But the task was far from easy. Could it 
even be accomplished? European civilization was plainly a unity. 
Moreover the sphere of philosophy was nothing less than the total 
experience of man, to which religion was integral. From the nature of 
his calling, therefore, the theologian was bound to take the synoptic 
view. As the Christian Church was the foundation of civil society, so 
was its teaching the principle of an oecumenical wisdom. But with the 
passing of the mediaeval world the old synthesis broke up. New 
horizons, geographical and cultural, disclosed new perspectives and 
more complex problems. As man’s experience became mote varied it 


also became more equivocal. No longer could philosophy, as the | 


science of the universal, have its roots only in the narrow terrain of a 
religious creed, however authoritative; whilst theology, faith and 
reason having now ceased to move in easy harmony, was thrown upon 
the defensive. Belief was challenged to justify its prescriptive claims 
in face of those of both an autonomous science and a humanist 
morality. 

The final breach was effected by Kant, under whose criticism the 
tational theodicy of tradition crumbled. As a regulative idea, even a 
postulate of the “practical” reason, the concept of God might be 
necessaty; but theoretically it could not be substantiated. Revelation, 
accordingly, if the newly-created intellectual vacuum were to be filled 
or the moral sentiment to recover its direction, had to be invested 
with a new character, as a kind of allegorical figure or imaginative 
als ob. ‘The absolutist immanentism of the early nineteenth century, 
by merging faith in knowledge, tried to redress the balance, but only 
at the cost of identifying deity with the process of mind itself; of 
transcendence in the theistic sense little or nothing was retained. But 
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the fact that the theologian found it virtually impossible to wed 
orthodoxy with the contemporary philosophical outlook did not 
inhibit the theological movements of the remainder of the century 
from attempting, despite mounting difficulties, to establish adequate 
criteria of religious truth without wholly repudiating current in- 
tellectual trends. 

With Nietzsche’s anguished assurance that “God is dead” the whee! 
had turned full circle. The historic life of man had at length. reached 
its maturity, capable of self-understanding and self-realization without 
supernaturalaids. Noextra-mundane “redemption” was even desirable. 
On the contrary, religion was an obstacle to man’s self-fulfilment: if 
“all good, all greatness, all truth” are superhuman and the product 
of divine grace alone, the very notion of man is debased; whereas 
humanity, freed from its “other-worldly” servitude by the inevitable 
processes of its own evolution, had come to a knowledge of its native 
powers and hence to a recognition of the true grounds of its liberty. 
The future, in other words, was man’s, had he the will to plan and 
frame it. So wide indeed were its possibilities that eventually a ‘new 
man’ would emerge, recreated biologically, psychologically and 
morally by science, who would have discovered that his world is his 
sole sphere and that there is no eschatology beyond the posterity 
that he himself may fashion. Gone therefore were the ages when the 
order of nature which men observed and the values they cherished 
wete alike to be attributed to a providential Author whose existence 
teason and conscience could conclusively demonstrate. Thus the 
vista unfolds of a progressing race alone answerable for its destiny. 

To all this the thoughtful Christian will attempt no glib reply. But 
one thing at any rate is obvious: man’s self-redemption does not annul 
his essential finitude or the imperious certainty of death. Volitional 
consciousness has no doubt made history; but for the individual, 
whatever mark he may leave behind him, it occurs only as a flash of 
light in else total darkness. Besides, for the modern Nietzschean, two 
problems still await solution, both of them menacing. First, what of 
the fate of the individual in a world increasingly collectivized, 
functionalized and mechanized? Can there be for him any end other 
than what the impersonal social “purpose” assigns? Second, can man’s 
technological advance be ethically controlled, or must it not create its 
own morale, with unpredictable consequences? In whose hands, 
in fact, is power to reside and with what object? Nietzsche’s Fool may 
well ask whether we ourselves have not to become gods in order to 
appear worthy to be the gods’ successors. A “dead” God will have 
tendered otiose the kind of interpretation of life supplied by orthodox 
belief, which more and more has become a protest against the aims and 
values of our contemporary civilization in general. The religious man, 
we feel, is bound in this age to be an “outsider”. 

Nevertheless there are many indications that for some at least a 
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new theology has become possible in which, following Feuerbach, 
divinity is transferred to humanity. True creativity, it is argued i 
belongs only to the finite person, and man is not deified until God is 
abolished. That God must be said to be non-existent therefore does 
not ¢o ipso eliminate the impulse which once found expression in 
religious faith. On the contrary, the God of Christian theology now 
serves, on this ‘existential’ view, to delineate the authentic character of 
man himself, who has no fixed essence but who, by accepting his 
historical condition as given, still possesses sufficient freedom to 
achieve “existence”, to be his own maker. 

Not all who share this general standpoint would of course look so 
far. But the ultimate reality—the sphere of the traditional meta- 
physics—has now receded, I think we must admit, to the distant 
horizons of thought; little or nothing positive can be said of it, so that 
as a concept deity has become scarcely more than a negative, a limiting 
idea without definable content except as the “cause” ot presupposition 
of human existence. Heidegger indeed is careful to separate from his 
properly ontological research an “ontic’” or theological enquiry whose 
field is the supreme Actuality (das Seiende); but the former alone is the 
philosopher’s concern as by right. Similarly for Jaspers: although 
sheer atheism is impossible—only deity, he declares, is truly real—the 
nature of deity, or T'ranszendenz, is unknown to us; ot rather “it exists 
for us only in the way in which it assumes concrete shape, which by 
human measure and thought always serves to hide it at the same time”! 
Even the Catholic Marcel can tell us that when men speak of God it is 
not God of whom they speak. The divinity of reflective thought has 
thus become, more or less consistently, a““Wholly Other” before whom 
(or which) the mind retreats and language is impotent. We may posit 
his being but cannot determine his identity. 

In all these views we may detect a perfectly legitimate desire to avoid 
the misleading implications alike of an ancient and notoriously 
question-begging terminology and of an elaborately speculative 
pseudo-science of the ‘Ultimate’, the bases of which have now been 
undermined by logical analysis. They have at any rate the honesty to 
recognize the necessary conditions and limits of our experience. But 
in consequence there seems now to be no way at all of ratiocinative 
approach to a deity who for aught we know may be entirely remote 
from anything that our theological formulae or metaphysical theories 
have hitherto insistently affirmed. He may indeed be a God who, 
though untrammelled in other respects by our naive anthropomor- 
phisms, in some sense “initiates” and “maintains” the order of the 
universe; but what more can we say of him? 

Today however any attempt to justify religion philosophically is 
likely to turn less to “nature” for its data than toman’s consciousness of 


1 See “On my Philosophy” (trans. F. Kaufmann), in W. Kaufmann, Existentialism from 
Dostoevsky to Sartre (Thames and Hudson), p. 142. 
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himself, and especially his feelings of deficiency and frustration. It 
is from this source that his sense of the transcendent ultimately 
springs. How, as man, is he to fulfil himself? Despite his amazing 
technical achievements his experience in general too often spells 
failure. Indeed what actually is he? The paradox about him is that he 
seems to be less than truly human until he responds to an inner call to 
suprahumanity. “If”, says Jaspers, “I want to reassure myself 
philosophically about being human I cannot stop at the knowable 
aspects of empirical man”. Man cannot understand himself, that is, on 
the sole basis of his own existence; rather, in confronting himself he 
comes to discern that Other ¢hrough which he exists. The “‘natural” man 
therefore remains a problem to himself: something vital, he ap- 
ptehends, is lacking to him, some end of his being unattained. For the 
achievement of authenticity the empirical self must be transcended. 

But if man’s self-comprehension begins only with the disappoint- 
ment of his ambitions and the reproving awareness of his limitations, 
Nietzschean suprahumanity is really only a mirage. However, a sense 
of the transcendent, as we have seen, is not in itself equivalent to 
belief in the God of the traditional creeds. The contemporary 
theologian may consider that he has no right to commit himself to a 
series of dogmatic propositions claiming rational purchase on reality. 
He would wish first to ask—as that remarkably prescient thinker, 
Dean Mansel, did a century ago—if there are not “definite and dis- 
cernible limits to the province of reason itself, whether it be exercised 
for advocacy or for criticism”. Yet even though he deny the co- 
incidence of faith and thought he will recognize that our deepest and 
most persistent problems seem always to relate to the idea of God— 
at once Ens realissimum and summum Bonum—as at all events a 
Grenzbegriff, a limiting -concept, which thought itself seems to require. 

Yet because modern man—despite, again, his immense advances in 
knowledge and techniques—is increasingly conscious of his finitude 
while at the same time distrustful of reputed supernatural aids, he is 
eagerly curious in exploring the farthest reaches of possible experience, 
thereby proving to himself that after all he is greater than he suspects. 
For not only technology and scientific research in every field—the 
prospects of space-travel being merely the latest example—but 
experimentation in the arts, in sex, even in crime, may lead him, he sur- 
mises, to the frontiers of some hitherto unimagined power orsensation. 
Thus they become ready-to-hand substitutes for the v7sto Dei. Though 
metaphysical speculation, like theology, may no longer serve 
to attune him with the infinite, there evidently is more than one path 
by which he can hope to escape the humdrum routines of a mass- 
civilization into a novel world of mystery and excitement. 

The existentialists have taught us, in counterbalance to the 
dominant school in this country, that the business of philosophy is not 
merely with the logical status of verbal utterances. It is more, that 
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is to say, than linguistic analysis, and has its roots in existence as a 
whole, drawing for its material on the conctete situations, individual 
and social, in which the life of man is realized. “A philosophy which 
is to have any value”, so Bertrand Russell now reminds us, “should be 
built upon a wide and firm foundation of knowledge that is not 
specifically philosophical”. Apart indeed from a continuous rapport 
with such knowledge philosophy ceases to be a very significant aspect 
of our culture or the philosopher’s vocation to be worthy of much 
respect. 

Breadth of comprehension, it follows, is measured by actual ex- 
perience, and experience is a part of us, fashioned from what we out- 
selves are and in turn determining our identity as experiencing subjects. 
Theology therefore, which resembles philosophy in so fat as it is an 
attempt to coordinate experience, is a human creation, the outcome of 
men’s reflective enquiry. As an element within our historic civilization 
it seeks to define the meaning of an existential fact in the light of which 
we may acquire, through personal decision and self-commitment, a 
new moral and spiritual integrity; a fact accordingly which is never, for 
those to whom it signifies anything at all, merely an ‘cbject’ but a 
revelation of their true selves. Thus Christian theology is not simply 
a particular metaphysic, to be preferred on theoretical grounds to 
alternative systems; nor is it a substitute for other forms of human 
activity—science, say, or politics. Its claim to a universal validity 
rests on its capacity to show not only how human freedom and what it 
describes as divine revelation may coexist, but that they ate mutually 
necessaty. For if philosophy comprises the entire field of our experi- 
ence, religion itself not excepted, theology equally pertains to man’s 
existence as a whole, including the philosopher’s. 

We may, then, say that both the philosopher and the theologian have 
the common aim of working out an interpretative doctrine of life, but 
that, their presuppositions being so diverse, fruitful discussion between 
them is never easy and may break down altogether. What frequently 
happens is that neither can understand the other until he sees his 
interlocutor’s arguments from his own standpoint—in which case he 
will most probably have misunderstood him. Thus if philosophy to 
the theologian is but the pride of unchastened reason, theology to the 
philosopher is only a crude metaphysics not yet freed from mythology. 
Neither, in the eyes of its critic, does credit to humanity. It is however 
no solution of the difficulty simply to repudiate the one or the other, 
any more than to overlook their intrinsic differences of temper and 
perspective. For discrepant though they are, they can never, as the 
history of Western thought demonstrates, quite ignore one anothet’s 
presence; and not seldom they have been only tooeager to cooperate. At 
any tate Christianity has provided philosophy with continual stimulus 
and challenge by supplying it with fresh problems to tackle. In other 
words, anew human situation has been created with which the familiar 
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categories seem unable to deal. Equally the philosopher is entitled to 
remind the theologian that theology is not without a history of its 
own. Primitive Christian faith, as it survives for us in the New Testa- 
ment, is expressed under forms which to the modern believer are 
often utterly archaic and alien, whereas if it is to be communicated to 
our twentieth-century world reinterpretation will be necessary in the 
language and thought-norms of the day. Some such process indeed has 
been more or less continuous throughout the centuries. In antiquity 
Christianity became Platonist; in the middle ages Aristotelian; in the 
nineteenth century anti-metaphysical and ethicizing. In so far as both 
theology and philosophy are aspects of the same historic cultural 
development correspondences between them are bound to occur. 
Nor should we wish it otherwise. 
| In recent years the existential approach to philosophical problems 
has helped to clarify the status of philosophy and theology 
alike. The two disciplines, we see, are related by virtue of their 
common origin in human experience; the distinction between them— 
and consequently the familiar tensions—arise from their differences of 
aim and viewpoint. What in the one case strike us most are a 
“kerygmatic” or didactic concern, a readiness to appeal to authority, 
and a naive concreteness of expression; in the other, an insistence on 
freedom of enquiry, a temper critical, it may be, to the point of 


scepticism, and a determination to invest thought with the maximum 
degree of clarity and accuracy. But their community of origin—and 
the soil of our living humanity is a richer thing than any of its actual 
products—means that their very antagonisms can be turned to the 
advantage of both. The task of the philosophical theologian is to 
promote their continuing dialogue, if only by helping them to find a 
common terminology. 
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Ir is well-known that in the history of Greek religion there came a 
time when the Olympian pantheon, though still the official cult, ceased 
to command the personal devotion of the people, while a host of new 
deities, many of Asiatic origin, became the object of private and 
unofficial, but warmly emotional, worship. Even if the new sects 
interpreted their rites in terms of the old religion, the latter in fact 
survived only because of the injection of new fervour derived from 
the former. Something like the same stage seems to have arrived in 
out own country. The open challenge to Christianity is not strong. 
Scientific humanism as a philosophy makes little appeal; Marxist 
materialism still less. It is customary to say that the prevailing attitude 
is indifference to religion, associated with a naive hedonism. But 
religion is not the same thing as traditional Christianity. Religion 
of a sort is almost universal in Britain today; it is churchgoing and 
active participation in the life of a Christian community which have 
declined. The relation between the received faith and the popular 
religion is rather complex: the religion of the British people is not 
recognizably traditional Christianity, but neither is it a rival system of 
belief. It is a curious mixture of orthodox doctrines, variegated 
heresies, and naive speculations. 

At the lowest level there is the survival of venerable superstitions. 
The number thirteen, the colour green, the spilling of salt, the breaking 
of mirrors, walking under a ladder, and a host of other trivial features 
of everyday life still matter to many people. It is difficult to say how 
much they matter: often they are referred to with a smile, but a 
multitude of men and a much greater multitude of women give the 
impression of thinking that there may after all be something in them. 
With these primitive superstitions there survives also the more 
cultivated superstition of astrology. Once again, few people are 
wholly serious about it, but there is a vague feeling that so much 
smoke cannot wholly lack some spark of fire. The Sunday press can 
be divided neatly by this test: there are newspapers which include 
horoscopes and there are those which do not. The Church has little 
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to say about such superstitions, or about the associated magic of 
fortune-telling by cards, tea-leaves, or palmistry. Indeed it is not 
unknown for magic to make its entry into Church fétes and garden- 
parties. Almost everybody would agree in calling these manifestations 
of its continuing influence harmless. Certainly the prognostications 
of the newspaper astrologers are often too vague to be either con- 
firmed or falsified by time. But the survival of pre-Christian magic 
after so many centuries of established Christianity is curious. 

The man in the street—though perhaps the woman in the kitchen 
is mote concerned with these matters—regards with a similarly 
ambiguous attitude the phenomena investigated by the Society for 
Psychical Research. The same conviction, that all is to be regarded 
with a half-humorous suspicion, yet that there is a kernel of truth in| 
it all, which applies to astrology, applies also to ghosts and polter- 
geists, or for that matter to telepathy and precognition. The effect is 
quite opposite in the two cases. Superstitions which lack any kind of 
evidence are regarded with something of respect; the laboriously- 
accumulated records of “‘extra-sensory perception” and the scientific- 
ally-authenticated accounts of the activities of poltergeists are treated 
with less than the respect they deserve. With it all there survives a 
vague feeling that life is more mysterious than we are always prepared 
to admit. There is a lingering aura of the numinous. But it lacks any 
kind of moral authority. 

A society in which traditional religion has less command on the 
affections than in the past, but in which the need for religion of some 
sort is still felt, would seem a fertile field for the proliferation of new 
and eccentric sects. To a small degree this expectation seems to be 
fulfilled, but certainty is difficult to attain, because statistics are not 
always available and the prominence of some groups in public 
attention is out of all proportion to their real strength. The “Jehovah’s 
Witnesses” make their presence felt in every town, and often on every 
doorstep. The Mormons progress. But in the main those looking for a 
more intense emotional experience than is to be found in the average 
patish Church or conventional Free Church place of worship turn 
back to an old-fashioned Evangelicalism. It is sometimes said that 
there is a revival of Fundamentalism. But the appeal seems to be not 
so much any doctrine of Biblical infallibility as the exhilarating at- 
mosphere of revivalism: the stirring address, the rousing choruses, the 
warmly personal appeal for public repentance and commitment. There 
is a good deal of difference between the activities of Churches which 
could perhaps be classed with the eccentric sects and revivalist 
campaigns in such orthodox bodies as the Methodist Church, but 
plainly the appeal is much the same in each case. The emphasis on 
sin and guilt remains as strong as ever, though new techniques are 
available for a new age, including revivalist services broadcast from 
abroad. A special feature of the evangelical bodies is their emphasis 
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on a healing ministry, though increasing interest in this topic is 
visible in the Church at large. 

But when all is said the revivalist sects remain a minor feature of 
the religious landscape. The supporters of the older denominations 
sometimes look with a kind of envy at the crowded services of these 
groups, but on any objective test the overwhelming concentration of 
strength in the religious life of this country remains with the Church 
of England, the Roman Catholic Church, and the old-established 
Nonconformist bodies. Between these denominations themselves the 
balance shifts. The Roman Catholic Church has expanded enormously 
in the century since the restoration of the hierarchy, though the 
gteater part of the advance has been by Irish immigration rather than 
by conversions. The Church of England remains the strongest 
religious body, though far from being the religion of the majority of 
Englishmen. The historic Nonconformist Churches are weaker, yet 
they remain a substantial body with a vigorous life of their own. The 
members of the Roman Catholic Church constitute a rather isolated 
group. The typical English Protestant—and under this head one must 
include the overwhelming majority of Anglicans as well as the Non- 
conformists, despite more than a century of Anglo-Catholicism—has 
little sense of the Church as a divine institution. Christianity means to 
him Sunday worship based on a familiar pattern of hymns, prayers— ff 
whether liturgical or extempore—a sermon, the Bible and an ethical 
code for daily living. The Sacraments, however much respected and 
valued, lie somewhere away from the centre, for all except Roman 
Catholics and the comparatively small number of Anglo-Catholics. 
Denominational exclusiveness and rigidity are very rare, and if there 
is little enthusiasm in the pew for reunion it is because the differences 
already seem not to matter. The Englishman is still a natural Pro- 
testant. Militant antipathy to the Roman Catholic Church is largely a 
spent force, but in English society that Church still seems to many 
people something alien. Most agnostics are at least Protestant 
agnostics, and Roman Catholics—especially their priests—are re- 

ded with suspicion. Among the Protestants such divisions and 
parties as can be identified run across rather than along the denomin- 
ational boundaries. Leaving aside the minority of strong evangelicals 
the remainder ate theologically liberals of a sort. There is a strong 
subjective element in the worship, a conscious planning of the service 
to involve the congregation. The hymns are meant to stir the 
worshippers, even if not so naively as in revivalist rallies. The sermon 
is intended as instruction. The Bible is regarded as a collection of 
stories, mostly historically true, with “lessons” for the present day. 
It is the human Jesus, rather than the exalted Christ, still less the 
incarnate Logos, to whom personal devotion is felt. Living as a 
Christian day by day means observing a moral law—at the lowest 
being a decent citizen, at the highest aiming at a perfection of love and 
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self-sacrifice; it involves perhaps such characteristically Protestant 
devotion as regular private prayer and Bible-reading, but these 
teligious observances are conceived not as an end in themselves but as 
helps in the attaining of moral ideals. No purpose is seen in a life of 
meditation and contemplation, and the life of religious Orders, 
except for the obvious social service given by some, seems a waste of 
time. The Epistle of James rather than Galatians sums up the popular 
idea of the Christian life, and Pelagius still lives in Britain. The 
ministry are regarded as leaders in a fellowship, not as a sacred Order. 
They must make themselves respected by their character, not by the 
matks of indelible Ordination. True, some of these features are 
characteristic of Nonconformity rather than of the Church of England, 
but except in Anglo-Catholic parishes it is merely a difference of 
degree. 

Sesneisien the liberalism is concealed by a surviving aura of 
evangelicalism. Protestants who, if they are forced to a decision, 
accept such conclusions of modern critical study of the Bible as they 
understand still speak of the Bible in the manner of Fundamentalists, 
and quote texts, from the Old Testament as well as from the New, as 
though they were conclusive. Again hymns implying doctrines of 
| total depravity or irresistible grace are popular with many—far more 
| popular than those expressing a liberal theological outlook. 

In the life of the people prayer retains a surprising hold. One meets 
many people for whom the Church has no meaning, and for whom the 
Bible is a closed book, who still persist in daily prayers and are pre- 
pared to say so. One wonders what these prayers are like. No doubt 
in many cases the formulae of childhood persist, but in others there 
may be a freedom and naturalness which would surprise and even 
instruct the more actively pious. Others again seem to continue to 
ptay without even believing in a God to whom they pray, which would 
perhaps not seem so strange to those brought up in a Buddhist 
society where prayer can be an end in itself as it does in the aftermath 
of Christianity in the West. 

Rather away from the centre of Church life are festivals and 
specialized forms of worship, which in some cases are the only 
liturgical experience of the non-Churchgoers. Starting at the end, the 
most memorable contact with the Church in the life of many pepe is 
through funerals. And here the contact is almost universal. Even 
where a family has no Church connection whatever, it is thought 
necessaty to have some sort of religious service in the cemetery 
chapel. Not only the indifferent, but even the actively hostile, may 
for once be present, if only because of a desire not to distress the more 
teligious, or more conventional, relatives; or perhaps because of a 
feeling that it is a duty to the deceased which cannot in decency be 
shirked. Second in drawing power is the wedding, with all its 
associated rituals of flowers, confetti, photographs, the reception with 
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its fixed procedures—its kissing of the bride, its toasts, its speeches by 
those unaccustomed to public speaking. Of much less importance asa 
social institution is the sacrament of Holy Baptism, at which thesupport 
varies from all the nearer relatives and closer friends down to the 
parents alone, where there is not a universal insistence on godparents, 
of even in extreme cases the mother alone. With the Baptism is 
associated the “Churching”, a ceremony with which belong the crudest 
superstitions. In the minds of many who present themselves at 
Church such ceremonies lack evangelical content: they are not related 
to the teaching of the Scriptures; if they belong in Church it is largely 
a matter of a good setting, as evidenced by the Nonconformist brides 
who cross the road to the parish Church for weddings, because a 
centre aisle and a chancel are lacking in their usual place of worship. 

If this is a fair summary of the religious situation in Britain today, 
what follows? The value of the popular religion should not be under- 
stated. The lingering superstitions do no good, but they do little harm. 
The common conception of religion as an ethical code is not wholly 
untrue, and the influence for good in the life of the nation is still 
great. The Churches are places of warm and kindly good fellowship, 
and their religious life is recognized to give something which no mete 
club could provide. The secularized festivals are a valuable part of 
life, bringing colour and a note of celebration into drab places and 
monotonous lives. 

But plainly the claims of Christianity go much further than this. 
The “Catholic” emphasis on the Church as a divine institution in- 
truding into the world and sacramentally mediating a Grace which is 
the means of salvation, and the “Protestant” insistence on a personal 
encounter with a divine Personality whose loving initiative is the very 
heart of religion, are equally lacking, or present only in the most 
rudimentary form. A clearer distinction of the claims of Christianity 
from the perennial superstitions of the multitude, and of the sacra- 
mental ordinances from secular festivals or legal occasions, would 
seem to be desirable. But in a society where it is the Protestant stress 
on ethics rather than the Catholic stress on sacramentarianism which 
is in danger of being carried to excess, there is one lesson which 
somehow needs to be taught again from the start. That lesson is that, 
though Christianity has much to say about morality, no religion is 
concerned only with conduct. The evangelical proclamation that 
works follow faith is scarcely heard today. However it may be tre- 
interpreted and restated for successive generations, this is the heart of 
the matter. Two expressions encountered by the parish priest or Free 
Church minister as he visits the homes of those without firm Church 
attachment are revealing. On the one hand he will meet the man or 
woman who says, perhaps aggressively: “I don’t often go to Church, 
but I’m as good as some who do”. There is a criticism of the regular 
Churchgoer, and perhaps it is justified. There is also the unquestioned 
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assumption that the point of Churchgoing is to make one better—in 
a strictly moral sense. The other comment is: “I can’t come to 
Church very often, but I don’t mind contributing to its support. I 
know you do a lot of good”. The same assumption is implied. The 
Church is a sort of omnibus edition of the various charities for which 
appeal is made: it gives fellowship to the lonely, runs old people’s clubs, 
teaches children, relieves the poor, visits the sick, and so on. It is 
essentially an institution for “doing good”, and again the good is 
§ primarily help and training in avoiding obvious sins, plus a helping 
hand to those in trouble. The dominant popular heresy is that of 
Matthew Arnold: that religion is morality tinged with emotion. 
Moral consequences follow from religious doctrines, but what we 
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ship, | must bring home to people is that there is a realm of experience 
day, wholly beyond that of morality. This is a weakness which pervades all 
der- f the life of the Church. The duty of prayer is repeatedly commended; 
arm, § but though many people pray regularly and faithfully, it is in the con- 
‘olly J viction that prayer may do good to someone—perhaps the sick; or 





at any rate the person who prays. It is not an activity valued for itself. 
Again the worship of the Church has ulterior motives—edification, 
fellowship, and so on; no one questions that it ministers to good living, 







nere 
t of J Of pauses to ask whether much of the point of living a good life may 
and § not be so that we can worship better. Is there the possibility for 





ordinary men and women of treading at least the outskirts of the 
great region explored by the contemplative saints? 

Perhaps the relationship of the spheres of theology and aesthetics 
offers a starting-point in setting things in their right proportions, for 
a consciousness and appreciation of beauty, especially in nature, and 
to a lesser extent in music, are sufficiently widespread to offer some 
hope. One wearies of the man. who proclaims his ability to worship 
God as well on the hilltop as in the Church, perhaps from a suspicion 
that having climbed the hill he too often forgets to worship at all. 
But in a civilization where so many people are divorced from their 
heritage of natural beauty our idea of God as Creator is impoverished, 
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tetire to the hilltop. Again many people—many young people—are 
devoted to music. Is it possible to persuade them that when they are 
catried away by great music they are experiencing part of what is 
meant by prayer? In reacting against the obscuring of evangelical 
centralities in the “Catholic” tradition of ornate worship, Protestants 
have cast aside too hastily and too thoroughly the opportunities of 
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ch § calling such aesthetic experiences into the service of the Church. 

or To say all this is not to minimize the importance of ethics. It is 
h, | merely to reassert what every great civilization has acknowledged: 






that the good life is not coextensive with, though it includes, what is 
commonly meant by good living. 
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Mattuus established an attitude which has had a strong hold on 
thought about population questions down to the present day. He 
viewed the problem largely in economic terms, treating the size and 
rate of growth of populations as functions of economic conditions, 
Population was the dependent variable in this equation. Malthus did | 
not attempt to give the relationship precise mathematical form, nor is 
it necessary to suppose that he would exclude some complementary 
influence of, say, population size upon the types of production which 
could successfully be undertaken, but the underlying thesis is plain. 
Economic conditions will determine the possible limits of population, 
and if man will! not learn to control his sexual appetite to stay within 
them (this seemed unlikely to Malthus), then nature will oblige him 
to conform to them. 

The habit of discussing population questions in economic terms is 
now deeply engrained. Indeed the desire to see population changes 
simply as a function of economic events has proved very strong ever 
since Malthus’ day, and is still to be found. But changes have occurred 
which make it difficult to see things in just the terms which seemed 
appropriate to Malthus. 

In the first place Malthus maintained that in long-settled countries 
population was always pressing on food supplies, and believed that 
ovet any considerable period population would, but for the checks 
imposed by misery and vice, tend to grow more quickly than the 
supply of food. The contrast between geometric and arithmetic 
increases illustrated: his thesis excellently. But large populations 
seldom grow by natural increase as quickly as three per cent per 
annum. If therefore for any considerable length of time the production 
of food wete to increase at a greater rate than this (or indeed with 
most populations if it were to increase much more sedately), it would 
outstrip population growth and invalidate his thesis. The experience 
of the West during the last century and a half suggests that it is 
possible to increase food supply more quickly than the normal rate 
of population growth. 
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Again, Malthus lived in an age in which the land provided the vast 
bulk of all the materials of economic life. It was not simply that 
almost all foodstuffs are either animal or vegetable in origin and 
therefore spring from the soil, but also that very many industrial raw 
materials could only be produced in this way. The greatest English 
industty had long been the production of woollen cloth. More raw 
material for this industry meant more sheep on the land and so less 
land to be devoted to other uses. The most important single industrial 
raw material of all was wood. It was the source of heat; out of it 
most buildings were made either in part or in whole; it was the prime 
raw material of the shipbuilding industry; out of wood were made 
most of the industrial tools and machines of the day. Yet timber, 
like wool, could only be produced by devoting land to its cultivation. 
Many of the country’s other leading industries needed animal or 
vegetable raw materials—paper, leather and brewing, for example. 
Any growth in the demand for industrial products in these circum- 
stances was certain to require the use of larger areas of land in order 
to produce the necessary raw materials, thus compounding the 
pressure upon land. Growth in industrial production in these 
circumstances might be obtained only at the expense of food 
production. 

If this were so, Malthus’ pessimism about living standards received 
a powerful reinforcement, since it was difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that demand for food would always tend to have the last say in de- 
termining land use. A day when industrial products would be very 
widely and cheaply available was impossible to envisage if most of the 
land were already needed for food production. It is true that trade, by 
introducing the products of other areas, could greatly reduce local 
pressure on land whether for food or industrial raw materials, but in 
principle the problem was only deferred, not solved. The great days 
of coal, iron, bricks for large-scale building, metal for machines, and 
steam as a source of power were only just beginning. During the next 
century the new processes were to make it possible to increase the 
material possessions of men enormously without changing the demand 
for land directly, since the raw materials of these products were 
mineral and did not compete with food production for scarce actes. 

Since the new possibilities were only just appearing in Malthus’ 
day it is not surprising that he did not discuss this aspect of the 
question explicitly. Nevertheless the fact that there were sweeping 
changes during the next century which allowed land to be devoted 
much more exclusively to the production of food for man was a 
significant development, for it allowed industrial societies to become 
wealthy in material goods while escaping the dilemma of earlier ages 
in which the land was in a much more real sense the source of all 
wealth. It is possible that in the future men will be able to escape 
from the restrictions of limited supplies of organic material by finding 
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inorganic substitutes in food supply, just as in the last hundred and 
fifty years they have won a similar freedom in many of the raw 
materials of industry. Eventhe developments of the nineteenthcentury, 
however, complicated economic life in a way which helped to destroy 
the relevance of Malthus’ simple and elegant hypothesis. 

A third great change of the intervening period which has reduced 
the truth and relevance of Malthus’ essay has been, of coutse, the 
spread into common use, in countries with high living standards, of 
efficient contraceptives. Married couples can now give tein to sexual 
oye without fear that they will add to their families, and thus the 

ink which bound man’s incontinence and his misery so closely 
together in Malthus’ eye has been broken. 

There have been many attempts to replace Malthus’ model with 
other models of population change, which have shared with it the 
tendency to see population as a function of economic conditions, 
There was a time, for example, when it was thought possible to dis- 
cover a very simple inverse correlation between family income and 
family size. The argument in this case was simply that, since the 
appetite for economic goods grows by what it feeds upon, the more 
wealthy a couple might be the less likely they were to wish to sacrifice 
any part of their future material comfort to the demands of bringing up 
children. This led to the view that once a country had raised its living 
standards above a certain threshold level the characteristic problem of 
that country was likely to be the prevention of a decline in population 
rather than an immoderate increase. Again, attempts have been made 
to erect models of sufficient subtlety to make demogtaphic trends, 
sspecially of family size, relate to the demand for labour, or to other 
aspects of the economic life of the country. On the whole their 
success has been slight. In any case in Western countries the course 
of history has given a remote air to the problems which so agitated 
Malthus. Living standards are high; populations are in general in- 
creasing less quickly than economic production; and where populations 
ate still increasing fast, as in the United States, Canada, and Austral- 
asia, there is ample opportunity for the new generations. 

.n most of Africa, Asia and Latin America, however, the 
characteristic set of circumstances is very different. Here many of the 
dangers which troubled Malthus are present: indeed in a sense the 
situation in these areas presents dangers greater than any Malthus 
recognized. In Malthus’ analysis the mechanism: which related 
population numbers and prosperity, though it might be expected to 
prevent any increase in living standards being either substantial or 
permanent, had at least the negative virtue that as population increase 
pressed hard upon the products of the land the rate of increase 
necessatily slowed down since misery and disease took an increased toll 
of life. The pendulum of numbers might swing either up or down 
against the background of a country’s wealth, but its movement was 
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slow at the extremity of the swings. In the countries with such 
pronounced population problems today this negative virtue of the 
Malthusian model has been eliminated. The automatic operation of 
misery in increasing mortality as population pressure rises has dis- 
appeared with the introduction of modern medical methods and 
considerable improvements in public hygiene. These indeed have not 
only lowered general mortality considerably, but, by reducing infantile 
mortality during the first year of life, have also in effect substantially 
increased fertility. In these countries, therefore, rates of increase of 
population are often extremely high, frequently above two pet cent 
pet annum, and occasionally over three per cent. Unless production 
incteases at the same or greater speed, the amount of wealth 

t head of population’ declines and the difficulties of raising 
iving standards become more and more acute. As real income per 
head declines it necessarily becomes more difficult to induce, even by 
the most draconic measures, the saving needed to permit capital 
investment on a useful scale to take place. Even where the gross 
national product does not lag behind population in its rate of growth 
vety high rates of population growth increase the difficulty of 
escaping from standards of living near the subsistence level and delay 
the arrival of a period of general material comfort for the people at 
large. And it is quite possible to argue that, while the old equilibrium 
was harsh and left little hope for permanent advance, at least it was an 
equilibrium, while the modern situation, though glittering with 
| possibilities of material satiety for the lucky peoples of the West, is 
not a self-regulating equilibrium and has a very dark side to set 
against the lighter one. A country might now, according to this view, 
for long avoid the old automatic cut-off mechanism which kept 
tesources and population in balance, but only at the cost of a final and 
very terrible collapse when very large numbers must die to bring 
numbers down to “realistic” levels again. 

One thing is common both to Western countries which have 
broken free Soci the consttaints envisaged by Malthus in one direction 
and to the areas of the world which have broken free in the other. In 
each case the close and automatic connection between the size of 
populations and the economic base on which they depended has been 
broken. Before Malthus’ time it might be said that the element of 
individual and societal choice in determining the size of populations 
was slight. It is true, of course, that some forms of contraception were 
known and practised; it is true that in some societies abortion and 
infanticide were practised; it is true that medical knowledge was 
sometimes sufficient to treat some diseases successfully and to advise 
forms of social and personal hygiene with some success. But abortion 
and infanticide and other practices calculated to reduce the number of 
births were most apparent in societies where population pressed 
heavily on resources, and attempts to control mortality were powerless 
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te control many killing diseases. In the main the picture which 
Malthus believed to be typical was indeed so, at least in the sense that 
populations commonly tended to expand up to the limits set by the 
size of production from the land. In these circumstances it made no 
sense to discuss — questions as if it were open to the individual 
ot to the social group to influence natality, mortality and population 
size. Since a large population was often of military value, and since 
there was often fear that populations were actually declining, it was 
held that in so far as an individual or a social group had any control 
over these matters the importance of increase should be emphasized. 
But, though man and society might be exhorted to be fruitful, 
multiply, increase and replenish the earth, there was little in fact which 
either could do to ensure that this would happen: there was little 
element of choice. 

For the first time in history mankind can now if it wishes multiply 
in a fashion which was impossible at an earlier time. Modern hygiene 
and medicine allied to the fertility rates which were to be found 
almost throughout the world until recently can double populations 
within each successive generation of men. A few moments’ work with 
pencil and paper shows how quickly this leads to “standing room 
only”. Dramatic illustrations of the problem of this sort often tend to 
be dismissed as amusing statistical tricks on a par with the well- 
known story of the Indian king who promised a philosopher who had 
done him great service whatever he might desire. The philosopher 
called for a chess board which was set between the two men. He then 
asked that one grain of rice be placed on the first square, two on the 
second, four on the third, and so on. The king smiled to see a man so 
wise so easily satisfied—until his treasurer discovered the quantity of 
gtain which would have to be placed on the sixty-fourth square. If 
one is thinking in terms of the economic problems of today one can 
afford to neglect extreme and remote possibilities. Yet there is a 
sense in which considering extreme possibilities may help to bring 
home a crucial problem. This is the question of choice, the new 
element in the situation: and the choice is not primarily economic. 
Population questions have become moral questions in a new sense. 
But this new aspect of population problems is not much discussed: 
an economic framework of discussion is still usual. 

Perhaps the most common general attitude to the serious population 
situation in countries of suddenly lowered mortality and undiminished 
natality is to suggest that though very dangerous it may be essentially 
temporary. If sufficient capital, material equipment and technical 
expertise can be made available in these countries to allow 
them to push production ahead faster than population, then the living 
standards of the people may be raised instead of being further de- 
pressed. This in turn will tend to promote in individual men and 
women the consciousness that with fewer children they might be 
more wealthy, while at the same time providing them with the 
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means to buy contraceptives. The cycle of events which occurred in 
western Europe from the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
onwatd may be repeated. Possibly in extreme cases more drastic 
measutes may be necessary, as in Japan after the last war, when a 
great reduction in the numbert of live births was brought about by the 
legalization of abortion. Undoubtedly the economic problems may be 
vety great; but in principle they are soluble. By implication at least 
such an argument assumes that once the immediate’ economic 
difficulties of rapid population increase have been overcome the 
ptoblem has been solved. Such an argument may take further 
comfort from the fact that in Western countries the experience of the 
last two decades has removed the opposite fear that natality may 
decline too far as prosperity spreads through the population, and 
numbers fall as a result. Net reproduction rates are now normally 
above unity in the West. Recent American experience suggests that a 
new pattern is establishing itself in very wealthy populations. Wheteas 
in most Western countries for the last century there has been an 
inverse correlation between income and family size, in the United 
States the richest sections of the population now have larger families 
than the middle income groups, presumptively because having a large 
family does not conflict with material comforts if incomes are 
sufficiently large. Here there appears to be a good example of the type 
of situation which Malthus would have thought the best: large 
families only when parents are in a position to afford them (though 
Malthus might not have approved the methods used to control family 
size). True, in the United States the lowest income groups also have 
larger families, but the trend seems to be towards the position he 
thought best. 

In economic terms the great danger is the immediate future, and if 
the difficult period of transition in underdeveloped countries can be 
survived without disaster, then the future can be faced with confidence. 
In purely economic terms it is possible to produce further discussion 
which may be of great complexity, for example about the idea of 
optimum population. The discussion is of limited interest outside 
academic circles, however, because there is a presumption that 
population increase will remain less fast than economic growth into 
the foreseeable future, and that in consequence standards of living 
will continue to rise. 

Because the dangers of the present position are so great in Asia and 
Africa it is natural to see the population question largely in these terms, 
but it is important not to lose sight of other issues involved in the 
world of the period after the Industrial Revolution. One must 
tecognize in the first place that population sizes in Western countries 
ate now determined by social and personal atttibutes much more than 
by economic factors. It is true that in times of prosperity the number 
of births tends to rise, so that it is possible to produce strong correla- 
tions between booms and slumps and fluctuations in births, but it 
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must be remembered that this probably reflects the spacing of childten 
which proves convenient to the parents rather than any change in 
decisions about the final size of the family. It is simplest to meet the 
expenses of bearing and raising children in prosperous times, but if a 
family decided to have four children and no mote, then it is only the 
timing of their births and not the total number which is affected by 
cyclical changes in economic conditions. Governments are obliged by 
public opinion to provide services which will keep mortality to the 
minimum practical at any one time. If it is regarded as normal in these 
circumstances to have a family of, say, four children, then provided 
that the great bulk of the population marries there will be a steady 
rise in population numbers. Long before there is standing room only, 
of course, purely economic considerations will persuade couples to 
restrict theit families sufficiently to prevent such an extreme of over- 
crowding, but it must be recognized that it is quite conceivable that 
this check would apply at a very late stage in the process, long after 
the point at which on other grounds many might wish population to 
have ceased growing. The changeover from vegetable and animal to 
mineral sources of raw materials, which may in the future free mankind 
from dependence upen the soil even for his foodstuffs, has made it 
physically possible to accommodate enormous populations on very 
restricted areas. The fullest exploitation of existing techniques will 
allow very high densities of people to live at high standards of living. 
It is no longer the case as once it was that the denser the population 
the lower the standards of life must be. Very dense populations may 
also be very rich populations. Since they ate wealthy they may well 
choose to have large families and be followed by successively larger 
generations without reducing their standards of living if measured in 
monetary terms. But it is equally true that life can become poor in 
other senses than the purely economic. . In Malthus’ day the evils 
which might result from an increase in population were essentially 
economic, even though they found exptession in sickness and disease. 
In the Western world today the evils which may supervene from several 
further generations of increase of population may well be very great, 
and yet not be economic at all. Standards of living may well continue to 
tise while at the same time other evils also increase. It is at least arguable 
that there is an essential poverty of life in an area such as the Los 
Angeles basin, or the Greater London area, or the densely populated 
central Netherlands which is in itself an evil of consequence. At the 
moment, of course, in all these areas there are means of escape into the 
counttyside or abroad, but one must recognize the possibility that 
modern technology will prove able to increase production so greatly 
that very much larger populations may be supported at higher living 
standards. The higher the living standard the greater the space each 
family needs and the less the area remaining for other activities. The 
psychological pressure of modern great city life; the eroding of the 
possibility of a full and varied existence because of the omnipresence of 
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enormous ateas of subtopia; the steady impoverishment of each man’s 
physical and mental environment which results: all these things can be 
overcome without great difficulty today if societies are willing to 
spend a sufficient part of their wealth in redistributing populations so 
that they may regain their lost opportunities in this respect, but in the 
future this may not be possible if populations rise still further at the 
rapid pace which has obtained in the United States, for example, in 
the last decade. To leave the control of population size to the pressure 
of economic circumstance upon the individual may well produce a 
world-of people living in unexampled material plenty, but living lives 
poor in every but a material sense. It may be that the necessary 
poverty to which Malthusian populations were committed will seem 
no more crippling to the human spirit than such a new poverty. 
Having choice men cannot avoid meeting the question of the relative 
importance of quantity and quality of life. There are those, like 
Professor Nef, who are convinced that the habit of judging everything 
in quantitative terms, which is characteristic of modern economic 
methods, and perhaps of modern science, has already undermined the 
health of Western civilization. We appear to be in some danger of 
allowing the most important decision about quantity and quality to go 
by the board without considering it directly, in assuming that, given 
sufficient material wealth to justify a larger population and to permit 
them to live at higher standards of living, there can be no reason to 
feat further increases of population. 

This is perhaps not an immediate problem, but it is a question which 
societies in the West may well have to face within the next few 
generations. A few people might even urge that it should be faced 
immediately on the ground that there is already impoverishment of 
life from sheer pressure of numbers on limited acres (it is interesting 
to note that a sense of being overcrowded is often high up the list of 
reasons given by those emigrating from England). The individual 
married couple enjoying an income large enough to provide for a big 
family feel free at the present time to bring as many children into the 
world as they wish. Our present code of behaviour would condemn 
sevetely any attempt to interfere with their freedom in this respect. 
As long as this attitude holds, however, and as long as increasing 
densities of population are consistent with increasing standards of 
living, this freedom of individual choice may be bought dear. We no 
longer have any certainty that economic pressures will restrict 
population growth either by the mechanism which Malthus described 
or by restricting family incomes to the point where the attraction of 
material comfort outweighs the desire to have children in the minds 
of the married couple. ‘To change existing attitudes would involve 
disturbing very deeply held values in contemporary society. It 
could not be done easily; perhaps it is desirable that it should not be 
done at all. But it is important to recognize the sense in which the 
modern situation differs from the past. The overwhelming problems 
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of countries like India and China are essentially economic. There also, 
it is true, success would be much easier if individuals recognized 4 
duty to limit the size of their families in the general interests of society, 
but the existing problems are economic and are capable of an economic 
solution. Behind this type of problem lies the further question of 
population control in countries under no sort of economic pressure of 
the Indian type. Here people may have large families from a super- 
abundance of economic goods. But whether people have large families 
because of a poverty so great that they have neither the knowledge, 
nor the money, nor indeed the economic incentive of attractive 
alternative ways of spending money needed to restrict family size; or 
whether they have large families because they can afford to do so 
without significant economic sacrifice, the density of men on the 
eatth’s surface increases. We may not be far from an age in which 
there are few if any economic bars to greater population, and be faced § 
therefore with a decision about the desirability of restricting population 
size on other grounds. The fact that population is now in man’s control 
changes the moral issues involved in matters pertaining to the bringing 
of children into the world. The morality of two centuries ago has 
only been modified in the sense that it is now thought respectable to 
limit families to increase material goods, but there may be other and 
better reasons for doing so, and society may need to create a new code 
to secure this. 

Nothing should be allowed to obscure the urgency of the population 
problems of underdeveloped countries. They stand in the way of | 
improved standards of living for the many hundreds of millions of 
men and women who live today in constant danger that a bad harvest 
may cause undernourishment or even starvation. Thete is a great 
need in these areas for rates of population increase to be moderated 
by lowering fertility. Once the rate of economic growth has sub- 
stantially outstripped the rate of population increase and living 
standards are rising, there will, of course, be scope for population 
increase and better living standards simultaneously. Ultimately, 
however, these countries, like those of the West, will be obliged to 
consider the non-economic questions touched on above. It is easily 
possible with existing techniques to give many more people than are 
living at the present time a much fuller life in many respects and 
cettainly a life free from pressing economic problems. But it may 
already be possible in areas that are fully exploited by modern tech- 
nology to reach a total size of population for which the economic 
prospects remain good, but which must necessarily sactifice much else 
that men find precious in life because of the pressure upon space 
which added numbers cause. 

Man is now perhaps for the first time in his history in a position 
to overcome all economic problems because of the enormous pro- 
ductivity of modern technology and its escape from dependence on 
organic materials, but inso doing he has discovered other problems 
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which had been obscured previously by the pressing nature of the 
economic difficulties. Already the discussion of some of the problems 
cteated by very high manpower productivity have received extensive 
attention. For example, the problems of increasing leisure have been 
much discussed. It is widely acknowledged that this is a sphere in which 
the conquest of economic difficulties is revealing serious problems of a 
different nature. When it is possible to foresee a time when most men 













ilies | will work only two or three hours a day, or alternatively only a couple 
ige, fm of days a week, it becomes important to know what can be done to 
tive @ make life richer for them; even, in a pessimistic view of the problem, 





how to prevent serious psychological disorders in individuals who 
find they have too much time and too little that is useful or interesting 









the @ to do in that time. . 

ich The population problems of the future are not dissimilar. It is 
ced § probable that present a can be expanded quite vastly without 
ion ig entailing any decline in living standards. It is, however, not possible 
tol @ to teduce the space each man occupies. With higher living standards 





this space tends to increase—larger houses, to each family its own 
swimming pool, and so on. It is therefore quite possible that the 
world may become so overcrowded that life will be aesthetically much 
poorer, the psyche subjected to a much greater strain, the individual 
unable to find solitude, while all men enjoy better living measured by an 
economic yardstick. Once more we must consider whether the 
solution of the economic problem which seemed insoluble to Malthus 
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of @ may not have raised other problems which may prove of equal 
of @ difficulty. It is true that many men live almost all their lives in a 






landscape of bricks and mortar without apparently suffering harm. 
It may be that the extension of this landscape to cover much of the 







at 
oq § earth may prove compatible with a full and rich life: but this is 
b- fF questionable. And if it is true that economic problems have yielded 





so fully to the advance in technology and in the organization of 
economic affairs as to make this possible, and true also that men who 
ate affluent will want to have large families, then we must consider 
anew the responsibilities of the parent and realize the risks which even 
a vety tich country may run in permitting its population to grow 
according to the wishes of the individual. Paradoxically countries where 
living standards are low may escape this type of problem longest, for 
there, if past experience is a good guide, the individual may well wish 
to restrict his family in order to increase his material prosperity. It is 
in the countries where individuals are very rich and growing richer 
that we may expect the problem to come to the fore earliest. Will it 
appear to a later generation as natural to take steps to limit population 
in a country to some stated size, in the interest of a fuller life for all and 
in spite of economic abundance, as it does to the present to insist that 
within existing cities men may not exceed a certain density to the 
acte in building new houses, even though all those who buy the houses 
may have been willing to take a smaller plot? 
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IsLaM prtesents the sociologist of religion with one of his neatest 
problems: a profoundly socia/ religion, one which does not compatt- 
mentalize but fuses social, ethical, legal and theological thought, and 
one which does not suffer from the astigmatic double-vision of the 
political and the spiritual community. But, at the same time, combined 
with its social orientation, Islam is also most uncompromising in its 
reverence for the book and the extra-mundane, and hence extta-social 
and theoretically immutable, source of its authority. A religion which 
is most intimately of a given society may succeed in being so only by 
seeming to be other. Presumably, Islam was able so to combine a 
demanding practical commitment with an unbending, rigid acceptance 
of given norms, thanks to the fact that, unlike Christianity, it began as 
the religion of conquerors and not of the conquered, and, unlike 
Judaism, it began as the religion of successful rather than would-be 
conquerors. It remained the religion of rulers for a long time. Hence, 
unlike its monotheistic rivals, it did not develop a rich armoury of 
devices for accommodating Caesar—it was Caesar—or for being stiff- 
necked whilst humbly accepting the secular domination of unbelievers. 
(For Judaism, the modern peril arose from emancipation: for Islam, 
from conquest.) 

In consequence, it was ill-prepared when, late but with a vengeance, 
first alien Caesars and then indigenous ones imposed their imperative 
demands. Professor Anderson’s brilliant little book is in effect an 
account of the conflict and adjustment between this Holy Law and a 
variety of modern situations. It is a subtle, perceptive and profound 
account, by a comparative lawyer who is in effect a sociologist, which 
distils and sums up in a neat and comprehensible picture a vast amount 
of material ranging over a huge area, stretching from Morocco and 
black Africa to Afghanistan and India and including most if not all 
Muslim countries. (Some omissions strike me in Professor Anderson’s 
otherwise remarkably wide and apposite set of illustrations: there is no 
mention of the role of Muslim law in the Algerian conflict, nor of its 


fate under Communist régimes or of the Far Eastern situation.) 
, * rr ged Law in the Modern World, by J. N. D. Anderson. London: Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1959. 
p. 106. 255. 
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Thanks to this inherent rigidity of a transcendental and scriptural 
religion, inadequately trained in duplicity and evasion, Islam in the 
modern world provides sociology with a very nearly neat experimental 
situation: an ideological factor is held constant, or very nearly so, 
while all else changes. (The very possibility of such a situation refutes 
any naive sociological determinism.) Islam as an ideology is like a 
neatly fool-proof testament devised by a man who had taken great 
pains to ensure that his will should not be tampered with: it is so 
designated as to make later changes difficult. But the need for changes 
is now very great. What will breakP What will give way? 

The contemporary ee provide a fascinating spectrum 
ranging from those Muslim countries which still strive to base the 
whole of social life on Koranic Law (Anderson cites Saudi Arabia and 
the Northern region of Nigeria, and also Yemen, Oman and Afghanis- 
tan) to those which would, like Turkey, relegate religion to being 
“a personal matter between the individual and his God”. Needless to 
say, each of these two ideal and extreme types exists only in aspiration: 
in practice, it is extremely difficult either wholly to establish or wholly 
to dis-establish Islam. Anderson provides entertaining examples of 
both difficulties. For instance, in nominally secular Anatolia, “marriage 
E before a Muslim imam, however unrecognized by the law . . . retains 
a greater prestige in the villages than the statutory form of marriage”. 
But, “curiously enough, it seems that the Korean War has proved a 
major influence in favour of the (secular) code, for it was soon 
discovered that it was only a legal marriage which would justify 
matriage allowances ...” At the other end of the spectrum, Saudi 
Arabia, where (at any rate for the Hijaz) legislation, according to 
Fundamental Law, “shall always conform to the Book of God, the 
Sunna of his Prophet and the conduct of the Prophet’s Companions 
and pious Followers”, nevertheless recently saw the enactment of a 
tax decree which “represents an amalgam of the Islamic principles 
regarding the zakat ... with American notions of fiscal legislation . . .” 

These extreme solutions have obvious disadvantages. It is difficult 
to see how fundamentalism can survive for long. The extreme secular 
solution has disadvantages clearly perceptibleincontemporary Turkey: 
not only is the Personal-Relation-to-God-Only theory of religion and 
the consequent disestablishment of it “fundamentally alien to Muslim 
| ideology”, it is also something of which “common people have little 
understanding”. The consequence is liable to be that the political 
enfranchised masses will choose, in their new secular state, an anti- 
secular patty to govern them, so that the modernists face the alternative 
of abandoning either secularization or democracy. 

Between the Fundamentalist and the Modernist extremes, there is a 
wide variety. of intermediate compromises which also have their 
ironies. Professor Anderson remarks: “It seems cleat... that... this 
tendency to centralize all litigation in the hands of unified national 
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(secular) courts will spread... ”. This nationalist-secular trend 
however faces certain problems in those cases where the national unit 
has to be conceived in religious terms, but where the requirements of 
building up an effective modern state are in head-on conflict with the 
Islamic ideology acquired to define the nation itself. The outstanding 
example of this is, of course, Pakistan. As Professor Anderson points 
out, the (now abrogated) Pakistani constitution required that legis- 
lation be brought into conformity with the “Koran and Sunna”: 
but it is wholly impracticable to make use of the traditional method of 
identifying the Sunna of the Prophet, namely the consensus of the 
(old) jurists . .. Anderson ends his book with the wry remark that the 
present military rule in Pakistan, by abruptly terminating this attempt 
to square the circle, and thus depriving the legal theorist of an 
interesting experiment (it is always exciting to watch people trying to 
do the impossible), may well “prove to have been in the popular 
interest... of both Pakistan and the whole Muslim world”. 

The book contains special chapters devoted to those areas of Muslim 
law which are central to it and constitute as it were redoubts or 
retreats for it when other regions are overrun by secular legislation: 
the law of marriage and divorce, and the law of inheritance. These 
retreats were natural enough in an earlier period, when the pressure 
for reform came in part from foreign trading interests and their pro- 
tectors, and from the requirements of “administrative efficiency and 
national progress, and... to satisfy foreign opinion”. But they are no 
longer satisfactory redoubts today, for “national progress” may 
require, or be held to require, the emancipation and equality of women, 
and no doubt requires the unfreezing of wagf or habus propetty. 

Whilst eminently amenable to historical or sociological explanations, 
Islam at the same time precludes, more sharply perhaps than other 
teligions do, the incorporation of such explanations in its own 
jurisprudential theory. The exclusion of sociological self-analysis is 
itself an important social phenomenon. In the opening chapter of the 
book, Professor Anderson sums up the position: “. .. the views of the 
Imperative school of jurisprudence can be applied to (Islam) . . . 
me if . . . interpreted in a theological sense; ... the views of the 
Historical and Sociological schools . . . ate fundamentally incom- 
patible with (it); and... the Realists . . . are even more diametrically 
incompatible . . .” 

Anderson provides a sketch of how this Law, supposedly complete, 
stable, with a unique source and uniquely determined in its answers, 
in fact managed to come into being, atid preserve this image of itself, 
in face of a social and human reality Which was never so simple. If 
there is one theme which is missing from the book, it is this: Anderson 
omits to point out that even prior to the impact of modernism, the 
sharia did not rale supreme in the Muslim world, but had in many 
cases to give way, consciously, to the exigencies of social realities which 
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were not in harmony with it. Anderson does, it is true, show how in 
many cases appeatances were saved (so that there was no conscious 
conflict), and he also qualifies his remark that the canon law of Islam 
ruled supreme until little more than a century ago, by the crucial 
qualifying phrase: nominally at least. But it is, I think, illuminating to 
say alittle more about how the nominal and the real situation diverged. 

Prior to the aspiration for modernism and the modern state, the 
gteat sinner against Islam and the Holy Law was the “rive. Like the 
modern bureaucrat, the tribal chief or elder found it hard to run his 
f organization on purely Koranic lines, and was conscious of the fact. 
; Where the modernist knows he is importing Napoleonic or Swiss 

codes, the elder knew, and still knows, that he is adhering to a tribal 
| custom or 4rf which is léss than consonant with the requirements of 
| Islam. 

Thus one can think of the good Islamic City as one which sees two 
threats on the horizon: in the not-so-distant hills or desert there are 
tribesmen who are not yet good Muslims, and in the nearer foreground 
there is the New Town which is xo /onger truly Muslim. The fact 
that the latter threat is now the more striking and important should not 
obscure the truth that the other is still present,and that, to thesociolo- 
gist, they present a neat contrast or parallel. Moreover, the two can 
become allies: in a tribal region I know, tribesmen whose custom is so 
pre-Islamic as to allow numerically unlimited polygamy have become 
enlisted by a modernist party which is so post-Islamic as to reject 
with emphasis even the limited polygamy of the Koran... 

(It is claimed, one should add, that Northern Nigerians at least do 
faithfully apply the sharia. One would like to know in more detail 
what actually happens: either the conformity is not so complete, or, 
if it is, one wonders why they succeed where the enthusiastically 
Muslim tribes of the peninsula or the Maghrib fail. Have they not 
tried hard enough?) 

An irony which should be noticed in this context is this: Anderson 
describes the attitude which, in modern Turkey, the Westernizers 
would wish, but fail, to impose on their countrymen: namely, the 
“Western attitude that religion should be a personal matter” rather 
than a social one. Professor J. Berque,! in his study of one of the 
tribal and imperfectly Koranic societies on the margin of the Muslim 
city, came to the conclusion that just this was the place of Islam in it: 
the social role of religion is performed by the local, semi-heterodox 
cults, whilst Islam proper is a concern of the individual as such. . . 
The aspiration of the modernist is the natural condition of the men left 
two stages behind... 

Professor Anderson also has some amusing observations to make 
about the incompatibility of Koranic law with modern international 
law, with membership of the United Nations, and with the Declar- 


1 Structures Sociales du Haut Atlas. 
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ation of Human Rights. Classical Muslim law is not egalitarian with 
regatd to various religions, its religious toleration is not quite 
symmetrical, and the requirement of the Holy War is not compatible 
with the international obligations of Muslim states. On these matters; 
as Anderson points out, Muslims face a severe dilemma, from which 
they have in practice averted their eyes. The adjustments required here 
are unfortunately far more fundamental than those relatively minor 
ones tacitly accommodated in earlier times: the tacit adjustments of 
ptactice are alas so striking that they can hardly remain tacit, and yet 
the modern Muslim statesman, like his tribal predecessor, cannot 
always frankly acknowledge the conflict. 
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‘THE study of human artistic activity and experience straddles un- 
comfortably across the provinces of Metaphysics, Philosophy, 
Psychology, Biology, Physiology and Physics. 

Different ages have tended to attack the subject at different levels. 
Few modern Metaphysicians or Philosophers take an interest in the 
status of ‘ Beauty’. The German-born nineteenth-century type of 
psychological experiment as to so-called ‘aesthetic’ preferences has 
accumulated a mass of statistical data, but left unsolved the question 
| how far they relate to Art. The greatest progress in twentieth-centuty 

aesthetics has been achieved by Psychoanalysis, but—apart from some 
speculations by Jung—this line of approach only leads to further 
insight into subject matter as available for study in Visual and Literary 
Art, disclaiming Music and abstract Visual Art as inaccessible topics. 

In this respect we may contrast the tendencies of psychoanalysis in 
the aesthetic field with the tendencies of those writers who entered 
this field in the early twentieth century to attack academic and com- 
mercial visual art. Various considerations led these defenders of 
“Post-Impressionism” to ask themselves what factor was central and 
essential to all aesthetic phenomena. The reply which they favoured 
was “Abstract” or “Significant” Form. Their field of research 
therefore began where the psychoanalysts left off. It is this field of 
research with which the following pages are concerned, and the main 
thesis to be defended will be that the appropriate approach to the 
problem of Abstract Form is the low-level attack by way of Biology, 
Physiology and Physics. 

The practical importance of progress in this direction lies in the 
possibility of opening up a new field for aesthetic experiment by 
bridging the theoretical gap between human and animal expressive 
behaviour. 

Animal expressive behaviout is easier to study than human because 
it has less bewildering variety and recurs in seasonal cycles. 

The argument will therefore take the form of looking for what is 
most human in animals and most animal-like in human beings. 
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This programme puts aesthetic communication into the foreground 
of our picture and aesthetic pleasure into the background, because, 
when considering animals, it is useless to ask whether they are feeling 
pleasure, but legitimate to ask whether they appear to be com- 
municating. 

Communication implies two sorts of activity, on the one side the 
origination and transmission of signals and on the other side 
response to them. The kind of pleasure postulated will follow as a 
logical implication of the kind of communication postulated. 

We must begin then with the generation of signals in the most 
consistently abstract of the arts—Music. The composer can un- 
fortunately tell us little about the source of those inspired scraps round 
which he builds his finished product. It appears that they simply float 
into his mind. Introspective evidence and scientific research—the 
internal and external observation posts—alike dismiss as insoluble the 
problem of their origin. 

This leaves the field open to guesswork. My guess is that they 
originate in physiological events taking place in the composet’s body, 
and in support of this guess I would urge the following considerations. 

The transmitting side of any aesthetic experience may be regarded 
as a complex form of self-expression. Complex self-expression must be 
preceded by complex self-awareness. This theory therefore requites a 
physiological basis for the idea of the musical composer as a man 
endowed with an unusual and refined mechanism of self-awareness. 
A possible conception of this mechanism would be the following. 

Regarding the human head as a small box of closely packed channels 
of electro-chemical energy, one would foresee leakage between 
channels as a likely sort of abnormal occurrence. Such a leakage could 
result in patterns of sound appearing in consciousness from a source 
not open to introspection. Patterns of energy which had their origin in 
neural events concerned with the automation of the organism, if they 
strayed into the auditory projection area of the cortex, might naturally 
be expected to appear in consciousness as imaginary sounds—which 
is the status of the composer’s scraps of inspiration. It may be asked 
why they should not appear as hallucinated sounds, similar to those 
heard when auditory areas are activated by disease. The answer pte- 
sumably is that less crude and violent stimulation is in question. One 
must also meet the objection that such a theory writes “body” where 
many might expect to see “soul”. To this it could be replied that if 
such an objection is to be raised at all it should be raised every time the 
normal man gives voice to his normal, non-complex, sort of self- 
awareness. He says “I am heart-broken”—“TI am light-hearted”— 
“T am in a whirl”—“I am sick of this”—and so forth. His choice of 
words clearly indicates the correctness of William James’s contention 
that awareness of physiological events is the “stuff” of which affective 
states ate composed. There is no reason to except the musical com- 
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set from this rule. We may se that the difference between him 
and us lies in the degree of detail attainable by our respective sotts of 
self-awareness. The normal workings of the introceptive system of the 
normal man gives him a somewhat highly-coloured, but very general, 
description of how his organs are functioning. No doubt they have 
evolved as devices for giving warning when anything internal is 
amiss and would be under no biological pressure to serve the purpose 
of refined self-analysis. They can thus be contrasted with the abnormal 
opportunities for self-analysis afforded by a leak of organic patterns of 
energy into auditory circuits. In such an event the parasitic signals 
would be able to borrow the highly-evolved facilities for discrimination 
and storage to be found in the auditory cortex area. We may sum up 
by saying that such a picture represents musical inspiration as an 
inward flow of organic patterns. The entry of these patterns into 
consciousness by way of auditory channels enables them to be stored 
up, worked up, and ultimately externalized. 

We now come to the question of bird-song as a prototype of human 
song. Shelley surely hit the nail on the head when he selected the 
adjective “unpremeditated” for the skylark’s song. Instead of under- 
going a period of gestation, as human musical composition does, the 
expressive utterance of birds and other animals represents a direct 
outward overflow of energy patterns. The first and last terms in the 
sequence of events are approximately the same, but some extra terms 
are inserted in the middle of the human sequence. 

In this view of events the contrast between musical sound and noise 
would be merely the contrast between a medium suited for incor- 
porating complex patterns and a medium not so suited. Harmony 
would be regarded as a means—a factor making for coherence in 
communication technique—not an end in itself. 

This view opens up a new line of investigation into the composet’s 
inspiration because it suggests that we may argue by analogy from 
the phenomena of animal expression to the phenomena of human art. 
Animal expression offers simpler, more regularly recurrent, material 
for observation. If we could combine the physiologist’s knowledge of 
organic rhythms with the biologist’s sound-recordings and the 
physicist’s frequency-analysers we could look for patterns which flow 
outwards in expressive manifestations. In doing this we should merely 
be following the hints thrown out many years ago by Gestalt psycho- 
logists.. Progress would come if these hints could be given substance 
on which a general science of expressive sound could be based. 

Passing from music to visual art we must consider how far the 
transfer of the field of action from constructing what is audible to 
constructing what is visible modifies the nature of the processes 
involved. In some cases clearly the connection is very close. For 
example, a tap-dance is music to a blind man and visual art to a deaf 
one. If all visual art contained elements of actual gesture the case 
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would be simple. But in some cases, such as architecture, we have to 
invoke the concept of imaginary gesture (the ‘ empathy’ , of nineteenth 
century aestheticians) to help us out. 

This complicates matters, but does not destroy the possibility of 
seeing in visual art an element of “premeditated” gesture, which can 
fairly be matched with the unpremeditated gestures of animal and 
human life. It would therefore be reasonable to substitute the cinema 
camera for the sound-tecorder and embark on a search for 
“isomorphism” between the inward and outward forms of various 
emotional states in those organisms which display expressive gestures, 
Data obtained in this way could certainly have a bearing on the art of 
dancing and might have some on other visual arts. 

It may be questioned of course whether the visual artist’s inspiration 
can be related to the musical composet’s inspiration by a theory of 
overflow into receptor channels. The visual artist is not conscious of 
scraps of pattern or colour scheme floating into his consciousness 
detached from context. I remember Sir Stanley Spencer telling me that 
his inspiration consisted in a feeling that bits of the Cookham landscape 
were beckoning to him. It might be possible to account for feelings 
of this kind as a factor in artistic inspiration by supposing that the 
result of an overflow of organic patterns into optical areas of the 
cortex can result in a corresponding pattern of neurons becoming pre- 
disposed to fire without actually, at the time, firing. In that case any 
future impression which, by chance, incorporated a similar pattern, 
and thus added a new and effective stimulation to the latent pre- 
disposition of these neurons would “ring a bell” in consciousness and 
possess a special affective tone. : 


To put the matter shortly, the artist would experience a special 
appeal from colour-schemes and configurations of shape in his 
environment which happened to echo the cortical traces produced by 
his peculiar form of self-awareness. In that case the visual artist’s 
inspiration differs from the musician’s inspiration in a non-essential 
way. 

‘ Curiously enough it is in the visual field and not in the auditory 

field that we find a common instance of vital rhythms appearing in 
consciousness by overflow into receptor circuits. Feverish patients 
often have dreams of blobs sliding down strings towards them, which 
they realize in a half-waking state to be stopping and starting in 
synchronization with their accentuated heart-beats. At first glance it 
does not look as if this phenomenon had much bearing on artistic 
a but a possible link is suggested by the observation of 
Aldous Huxley that the hallucinatory patterns seen under Mescal 
intoxication resemble contemporary abstract paintings. Should these 
hallucinatory patterns turn out to be visualizations of organic events, 
analogous to the blobs seen in feverish dreams, then a close relationship 
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between the birth of visual aesthetic signals and auditory aesthetic 
signals might be inferred. 

We now pass from the birth and transmission of aesthetic signals to 
their reception. We must enquire what is the nature of human response 
to music. Unfortunately the listener’s introspection helps us as little 
as the composer’s introspection. We have therefore to fall back on 
§ studying his observable behaviour. The listener whose behaviour is 

easiest to observe is the dancer. Nor is it difficult to define the 
relationship between his response to music and the structure of the 
music to which he responds. He echoes the beat with his main 
movements and, with his other movements, other parts of the 
music’s pattern. It will be noticed that the dancer has already entered 
the discussion in the pfevious section. His appearance in two roles, 
both as transmitter and as receiver, is due to a certain ambiguity in his 
function. If he dances for display he is an executant visual artist. If he 
dances solo because the music makes him feel like dancing he figures 
as a responsive listener to music. 

It is in this latter rdle that he now appears and offers a clue to the 
natute of musical response. We see him as the unsophisticated, un- 
inhibited, listener who is carried clean away to the point of echoing 
the pattern of the music with his limbs. We are naturally led to ask 
whether the same concept—that of echoing a pattern—cannot be 
extended to the response of the sophisticated listener who makes no 


visible movements one gene some semi-voluntary time-beating) 


—may he not be responding with invisible modifications to the tempo 
of his physiological rhythms? And may not these invisible modifi- 
cations also be similarly structured to certain, more subtle parts of the 
music’s pattern? If such questions could be answered in the affirmative 
an almost suspiciously simple explanation of musical composition and 
tesponse could be formulated by bringing into the picture the concept 
of resonance to account for the arrival of each bit of pattern incor- 

tated in the music at its proper destination in the organism of the 
istener. 

The sequence of events envisaged would be somewhat as follows:— 

1. The composer decides (because he has been inspired with a 
suitable musical theme) that his composition is to be a particular 
dance. 

2. He imagines people dancing this dance and thus incorporates 
the right tempo, /.e. a system of frequencies not outside the range of a 
dancer’s limbs regarded as pendulums with a certain range of possible 
oscillation. 

3. Hescores the music so that it can be actualized as sound-waves 
by convenient instruments. 

4. It becomes sound-waves. 

5. The sound-waves liberate certain patterns of energy in the ear- 
to-brain neural circuits of the potential dancer. 
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6. The energy-patterns get distributed in the organism of the 
potential dancer in accordance with their resonance. That is to say the: 
potential dancer’s neural circuits act as a network of tuned filters. 
Thus the frequencies which match his natural frequency of limb- 
oscillation act on his limbs and cause them to oscillate. Moreover the 
frequencies which match his inner rhythms act on his inner functioning 
and modify it. Perhaps we may picture this modification as a 
“topping-up” with extra energy of those functions which over-flowed 
in the organism of the composer and caused him to become inspired. 

7. The music thus causes the potential dancer both to dance and 
to have certain “feelings”. 

To sum up very drastically—certain frequency-patterns originate in 
the organs of the composer and end by homing on to the same organs 
in the listener. 

By leaving out the patts concerned with visible action we could 
apply the same formula to the musical response of those who simply 
sit and listen. 

I have already referred to this formula as suspiciously simple and | 
put it forward with misgiving. It is merely framed on the principle 
that one should start with the simplest possible hypothesis. Evidently 
where incoming patterns ate superimposed on existing patterns 
phasing problems arise. Dr. Uttley has kindly suggested to me that 
delay circuits in the brain may be instrumental in coping with this 
complication. 

In any event matters begin to grow more difficult when we try to 
transfer this formula to the responses of those who play the receptive 
role in Visual Art. 

We saw musical response as the adding of energy by incoming 
energy-patterns to patterns permanently existent or capable of being 
temporarily evoked. The former state of affairs would characterize 
the invisible responses of internal rhythms and the latter the visible 
responses of limbs and body. 

If we regard dancing as the type-specimen of aesthetic response we 
ate brought up against the significant fact that no visual art evokes this 
response. It is easy to find reasons for this. The most obvious is that 
looking at a fixed object implies keeping one’s head still. 

But there is a less obvious, possibly more important, reason. 
Owing to constant small eye-movements the trains of signals from eye 
to brain teach the mid-brain in a scrambled form, and are thus 
probably unsuited to act as “instructive” signals, which can guide the 
functioning of an organism, as the signals from a magnetic tape guide 
the working of a machine tool. , 

Anyone with a taste for paradox could suggest that the elaborate 
patterns to be seen on the wings of some insects and the feathers of 
some birds elicit a more active response in the organisms to which their 
message is directed than in human organisms, and that one reason for 
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this is that birds and insects have less mobile eyes than human beings 
and therefore their trains of signals from eye to brain are less 
scrambled. 

The scrambling effect of eye-movement is of course minimized when 
the field of view consists of unfigured coloured surfaces. It might 
ptove interesting to investigate the affective tones associated with 
colour on the assumption that the neural mechanism behind the 
phenomenon is a spill-over of patterns of energy from neural circuits 
connected with vision to other neural circuits. 

Many experimenters have attempted to found some system of 
colour-music on the basis of an analogy between colour-scales and 
musical scales. No conelusive results have emerged, and it does not 
look as if visual art was destined to “tend to the condition of music” 
through this particular channel. A more likely channel is perhaps 
indicated by the art films originated by Signor Emmer, which combine 
exploratory sweeps over the details of pictures with appropriate 
music. 

It follows from the assumption that aestheticresponses are essentially 
echo-responses that an attempt to group together all stimulus- 
response cycles, both animal and human, where the response simply 
echoes the stimulus might be expected to throw light on aesthetic 
responses. Evidently such responses could be produced by very 
simple neural circuits. The attribution of simple neural circuits to 
aesthetic response is supported by the fact that degeneration of the 
mental faculties affects reasoning before it affects response to art. 

We now come last to that which is generally placed first —Aesthetic 
Pleasure. Indeed some explanation is needed for introducing the 
topic at all in this article, since it lies almost outside any project for 
exploring human aesthetic experience by means of animal analogies. 
It is included because a supposition will be made about it which affects 
the question of what is to be looked for in any analysis of abstract 
form’s function in art. This supposition is that aesthetic pleasure is a 
by-product of a particular condition of the brain in which, though 
consciousness remains clear, reasoning faculties are largely in abeyance. 

(Parenthetically, one may note that in the art of dancing as practised 
by fanatical enthusiasts the process may be pushed to the point of 
unconsciousness). 

That is to say that aesthetic experience involves an excited condition 
similar to the excited conditions, induced by certain drugs, diseases, 
and even injuries, which temporarily put out of action some of the 
more complex cerebral functions. If we make this supposition the 
question arises—how can abstract form produce such a condition? 

We shall be led to look for a certain duality in the abstract forms 
found in music and visual art. They will be examined not only for 
“expressive” qualities, but also for “exciting” qualities. It will be 
logical to look for exciting qualities unmixed with expressive qualities 
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in the group of phenomena generally referred to as “the Beauties of 
Nature”. This field of study introduces us to rhythmical sounds, such 
as flowing water, and symmetrical natural shapes, such as those of 
crystals, flowers and animals. It will also bring forward as a topic 
the various artificial instances of highly-organized form which 
characterize the products of a technological age and hover uncomfort- 
ably in the margin of aesthetic discussions. In practice this view of 
aesthetic pleasure has importance because confusion would result from 
mixing up expressive and exciting elements in any research into the 
working of abstract form in art. 

In theory it is of interest because it conjures away the problem 
“How does it come about that we feel pleasure in pictures of painful 
subjects?” Answer—“Because the cerebral mechanism of normal 
association is in pattial abeyance”. It also provides a reasonable 
approach to such pseudo-problems as “Would it be possible to invent 
an electronic artist who drew ‘beautiful’ designs automatically?” 





The January number of The Hibbert Journal will be largely devoted to a 
discussion of the question ‘What Sort of Universities do we Need? Among 
those taking part will be Professor H. G. Cannon, Professor J. H. Whitfield, 
the Rev. R. G. Lunt, Mr. A. D. Peterson, Mr. W. G. Moore and 
Dr. G. Zuntz. 





At the moment of going to press we learn with very deep regret 
of the death of the chairman of the Hibbert Trust, 
Dr. F. J. M. Stratton, D.s.0., 0.B.E., T.D., F.R.S. 
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Or the eight characters in Hamlet who can be traced back to the 
Danish historian Saxo Grammaticus, Polonius and Laertes with their 
classical names were unnamed in Saxo, and King Claudius had been 
called Feng. Edward Dowden, in his Hamlet (1899), noticed the 
change of name and suspected some significance which he failed to 
grasp fully. I shall begin with the point he tried to make. 
After the play-within-the-play, Prince Hamlet going to his mother’s 
room is talking to himself: 
. . » Soft, now to my mother, 

O hart loose not thy nature, let not euer 

The soule of Nero enter this fine bosome, 

Let me be cruell, not vnnaturall, 

I will speake dagger to her, but vse none, 

My tongue and soule in this be hypocrites, 

Now in my words someuer she be shent, 

To giue them seales neuer my soule consent. 


(H4y. 9-16 [III. ii. 382-389])* 

Dowden wrote as note to “Nero”: 

The murderer of his mother, Agrippina . . . Perhaps the coincidences are 
accidental, that Agrippina was the wife of Claudius, was accused of poisoning a 
husband [Passienus Crispus, her second husband], and of living in incest with a 
brother [the Emperor Caligula]. 

It would have been more apt to point out that Agrippina was 
accused of living in incest with the Emperor Claudius. Thus the two 
situations—of the Emperor Claudius and King Claudius—are almost 
identical. For Dowden, the coincidences are perhaps accidental that 
we can equate King Claudius with the Emperor Claudius and Queen 
Gertrad with the Empress Agrippina. But the coincidences do not 
stop there by any means. I shall list more of them. 

To be significant these coincidences should help to solve some of the 
problems of the tragedy, and in the end give a more profound mean- 
ing to Shakespeare’s work. To be really valuable, a new interpretation 


1 In this essay I have used the Second Quarto text. The pagination is that of the Second 
eats, followed by reference to the more conventional text which the reader will have on his 
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of the tragedy should emerge demanding a new production. What 
follows should demonstrate this. 

Duke Claudius, having committed incest with Queen Gertrad, 
marries her and adopts her son Prince Hamlet as heir to the throne 
and as his son. The King tells Hamlet: 

. . . thinke of vs 
As of a father, for let the world take note 
You are the most imediate to our throne, 
And with no lesse nobilitie of loue 
Then that which dearest father beares his sonne, 
Doe I impart toward you 
(CI. 9-14 [I. ii. 107-112]}) 

This adoption is not in Saxo Grammaticus, but Tacitus tells how 
the Emperor Claudius committed incest with Agrippina, married her 
and adopted her son Nero (Aunals XII. 25). 

After his play Hamlet, on the way to his mother’s room, surprises 
King Claudius on his knees, praying. The King’s conscience has been 
caught. It has puzzled scholars how to rationalize Hamlet’s restraint in 
not killing the King then. Assuming the Roman pattern in Hamlet, 
we temember that the Emperor Claudius died by poison, and Hamlet 
has just threatened the King with poison. A sword dipped in poison, 
and poisoned wine, ate used by the Prince to kill Claudius at the end 
of the tragedy. This preserves the Roman pattern, and the idea of 
Hamlet’s revenge as an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 

Hamlet, deciding not to kill King Claudius at that time with a 
sword, describes in four lines the weaker side of the King’s character: 


When he is drunke, a sleepe, or in his rage, 
Or in th’incestious pleasure of his bed, 
At game a swearing, or about some act 
That has no relish of saluation in’t. 
(Iv. 34-37 [IIL iii. 89-92]) 


Besides the incest committed by Feng, the Emperor Claudius and 
King Claudius, three other faults of character ate shared by the 
Emperor Claudius and King Claudius, but not by Feng. These 
three faults are listed in the four lines just quoted. Both Emperor and 
King ate drunkards and gamblers. Both have very bad tempers, so 
bad that the fact needs comment. These three faults of character in 
King Claudius are, therefore, not derived from Saxo Grammaticus, 
but they could be derived from the historians who wrote the life of the 
Emperor Claudius. , 

Drunkenness, the first of these faults, is discussed by Hamlet with 
his friend Horatio: 


The King doth wake to night and takes his rowse, 
Keepes wassell and the swaggring vp-spring reeles; 
And as he draines his drafts of Rennish downe, 
The kettle drumme, and trumpet, thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 
(DI'. 13-17 [I. iv. 8.-12]) 
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Then for twenty-six lines he discusses this “defect” or “fault” in 
King Claudius. 

Suetonius has described how the Emperor incurred the reproach of 
drunkenness and gambling (C/audius V). Elsewhere the same historian 
describes the Emperor’s habit of leaving the dining-room stuffed and 
soaked, and of going to sleep at once, on his back with his mouth 
open (Claudius X X XIII). 

King Claudius’s addiction to gambling, whichcould have been taken 
from the Emperor Claudius but not from Feng, is one of the most 
important details in Shakespeare’s tragedy. All the deaths at the end 
of Hamlet are the direct result of the wager between King Claudius 
and Laettes: : 


The King sir hath wagerd with him six Barbary horses, against the which hee 
has impaund as I take it six French Rapiers and Poynards, with their assignes, as 


girdle, hanger and so. 
(Nav. 33-35 [V. ii. 145-8]) 


This wager is to be settled by the duel between Hamlet and Laertes. 
It is during the duel that the Queen, the King, Laertes and Hamlet 
all die. 
The significance of gambling as a fault in the character of Emperor 
and King is strengthened by the emphasis put on it by the author of 
Apocolocyntosis Divi Claudii, a work ascribed to Seneca. In it the dead 
Emperor Claudius is condemned by Aeacus, who decrees that the 
Empetor shall rattle dice for evet in a box with holes in the bottom. 
Suetonius refers at least twice to Claudius the Emperot’s excessive 
anget. In his disgusting anger he would foam at the mouth and 
trickle at the nose (Claudius XXX). He excused his tendency to 
wrath and resentment in an edict (Claudius XX XIN). This trait 
is not derived from Saxo Grammaticus. 
Shakespeare brings together drunkenness and anger in the character 
of King Claudius: 
Enter Rosencraus and Guyldensterne 

Gwl. Good my Lord, voutsafe me a word with you. 

Ham. Sir a whole historie. 

Gul. ‘The King sir. 

Ham. I sir, what of him? 

Gul. Is in his retirement meruilous distempred. 

Ham. With drinke sir? 

Guyl. No my Lord, with choller. 

Ham. Your wisedome should shewe it selfe more richer to signifie this to the 
Doctor, for, for mee to put him to his purgation, would perhaps plunge 
him into more choller. (H3¥. 5-14 [III. ii. 290-299]) 

Here again are references to drink and anger, characteristic of both 
Emperor and King. The word “historie” in the second line could, in the 
context, refer to Roman history, and it is only by referring to Roman 
history that Hamlet’s last remarks achieve full significance. When 
Agtippina’s poisoned mushroom failed to kill her husband, the 
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Emperor Claudius, the doctor Xenophon purged and killed the 
Emperor. Both the doctor and purgation are in Hamlet’s lines. 

Suetonius charges Nero with guilty knowledge of his “father’s” 
death, naming his crimes parricide and murder (Nero X X XIII). The 
Emperor was actually Nero’s stepfather, as Feng was Amleth’s step- 
father, and King Claudius Hamlet’s stepfather. Feng was killed by 
Amleth with a sword, the Emperor Claudius by poison, and King 
Claudius by Hamlet with a curious combination of both—namely with 
a poisoned sword and poisoned wine. Shakespeare seems to have used 
both his sources here. One cannot imagine Hamlet presenting to the 
King a poisoned mushroom whose delayed effect, in any case, would 
have been too slow for Shakespeare’s purpose. The dramatist uses a 
swifter poison. 

Suetonius tells us that Nero, while Rome was burning, watched the 
fire from the tower of Maecenas, exulted in the beauty of the flames, 
and sang the “Sack of Ilium” dressed for the stage (Nero X X XVIII). 
In Hamlet, too, the Prince is shown to be an actor of some skill. If, 
in the character and situation of Hamlet, Shakespeare had Nero in 
mind, then it is more than coincidence that Hamlet should choose 
“Aeneas talke to Dido, & there about of it especially when he speakes 
of Priams slaughter” (F3¥. 15 [II. ii 439-461]). The speech has the 
same subject as Nero’s “Sack of Ilium”. 

Nero’s lines may have been his own composition, for the Empetor 
wrote poetry (Suetonius, Nero LII). In Shakespeare’s tragedy it is 
suggested that Hamlet too has some skill in dramatic writing. 
Referring to the Murder of Gonzago, which the Players have been 
asked to stage in the castle, Hamlet asks the First Player: 

. . . you could for neede study a speech of some dosen lines, or sixteene lines, 
which I would set downe and insert in’t, could you not? 
(F4v. 3-5 [II. ii. 534-51) 

Hamlet is going to write a dramatic speech, and modify the Gonzago 
play, written in the style of Seneca, the style in which Seneca’s pupil 
probably wrote. It may be significant that both Nero and Hamlet are 
poets and actors. There is no hint of a source for this in Saxo 
Grammaticus. 

Nero is described as an actor, reading his poems at home, and in 
the theatre (Nero X). Two of his themes were “Orestes the 
Matricide” and “The Blinding of Oedipus” (Nero X XI). The last 
ange sung by him in public was “Oedipus in Exile” with its significant 
ast reference to the wife, father and mother who drove him to his 
death (Nero XLVI), which is equally applicable to Oedipus and Nero, 
both of whom committed similar crimes, the difference being that 
Nero knew what he was doing. Nero at times seemed to identify 
himself with Oedipus, and Hamlet with Nero. 

The connexion between Hamlet and Oedipus was noticed by Dr. 
Ernest Jones, the psycho-analyst, in his Oedipus Complex as an Ex- 
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planation to Hamlet’s Mystery (1910). Dr. Jones’s interpretation, making 
the link Hamlet-Oedipus, is now completed. The connexions are 
Hamlet-Nero-Oedipus, but the immediate connexion. with Nero was 
missed by Dr. Jones. The connexion with Oedipus is secondary, 
through Nero. 

Similarly, Gilbert Murtay’s identification of Hamlet with Orestes is 
clarified by making the connexion Hamlet-Nero-Orestes. Shakespeare 
seems to link Hamlet with Nero, while Nero identified himself with 
Oedipus and Orestes, the last confirmed by the people of Rome 
(Nero XX XIX). Again, the immediate link is with Nero, and 
Hamlet’s connexion with Orestes is secondary, through Nero. 

In Neto we have found the real link between Dr. Jones’s Oedipus 
theory about Hamlet, and Gilbert Murray’s Orestes theory. It is only 
- through Nero that they connect with Hamlet. Gilbert Murray, as he 
told me shortly before his death, had given up his Orestes theory. 
Dr. Jones’s was unsound from the beginning. Hamlet is too conscious 
of his problem. His plight is that full consciousness does not solve his 
problem at all. His tragedy is played out on a conscious level. In any 
case, Oedipus killed his father. Amleth, Nero (through his mother, 
according to Suetonius) and Hamlet all kill their stepfathers. 

There may be something false in a convention that plays down 
Hamlet’s estimation of himself: 

Iam my selfe indifferent honest, but yet I could accuse mee of such things, that it 
were better my Mother had not borne mee:! I am very proude, reuengefull, 
ambitious, with more offences at my beck, then I haue thoughts to put them in, 
imagination to giue them shape, or time to act them in: what should such fellowes 
as I do crauling betweene earth and heauen, wee are arrant knaues, beleeue none 
of vs, goe thy waies to a Nunry. (G3". 3-9 [III. i. 122-130]) 


It is not necessary, however, to prove that Hamlet is in every 
respect another Nero, any more than it is necessary to prove that 
James Joyce’s Leopold Bloom has any fundamental resemblance to 
Homer’s Ulysses. The pattern of Joyce’s Ulysses is created by super- 
imposing early-twentieth-century Dublin on Homer’s Odyssey, as 
Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel is Jewish history against a back- 
ground of English history. T.S. Eliot’s plays are sometimes clarified 
when we know the Greek dramas that have given his plays their 
pattern. The method used in Hamlet is by no means unique. 

Shakespeare did not initiate this fusion of Danish and Roman 
history. Saxo Grammaticus had already noticed the likeness between 
the stories of Amleth and Lucius Junius Brutus, and modified the 
story of Amleth to heighten the resemblance. The resemblances 
between Shakespeare’s Hamlet and the history of the Emperors 
Claudius and Nero are closer still. It is a convention of this kind of 
parallelism that, if there are enough resemblances, it is invalid 
criticism to use the differences to disprove the resemblances. It is only 


1 This too was said of Nero (Nero X XVIII). 
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the resemblances that are used by the second author who makes use 
of the first author’s text. Shakespeare was not writing history but 
imaginative tragedy. He selected from and modified his sources. 

Shakespeare developed Amleth’s fostet-sister and mistress, and 
Amleth’s foster-brother, into the characters of Ophelia and Laertes, 
The dramatist could not fail to notice the corresponding characters in 
the life of Nero—namely Nero’s sister-wife Octavia, and Nero’s 
step-brother Britannicus, both of them children of another mother, 
Messalina. In the Second Quarto of Hamlet, at the beginning of the 
duel scene, Hamlet calls Laertes his brother. Ophelia dies by drowning, 
and Octavia died in her bath, but not by drowning. If there is any 
connexion, the event has suffered a typically Shakespeatean sea- 
change. 

While discussing King Claudius as a gambler, I quoted from the 
Apocolocyntosis Divi Claudii (the Pumpkinification of Claudius) as- 
ctibed to Seneca. It is reported in the same work that the Emperor 
Claudius was listening to a troupe of comedians when he died. In 
Hamlet, King Claudius is listening to a troupe of comedians when 
Hamlet threatens him with death at the end of the play-within-the- 

lay. 
; <A the context it is surely no accident that in this same work Seneca 
quoted from Catullus, “illuc unde negant redire quemquam”, which 
Shakespeare transforms into “The vndiscouer’d country, from whose 
borne No trauiler returnes”. Shakespeare had no need to consult 
Catullus, the quotation could have been borrowed from the same 
source, the Apocolocyntosis Divi Claudit. 

These links between Ham/et and Seneca may have some connexion 
with the familiar Nash quotation introducing Green’s Menaphon: 

... yet English Seneca read by candle light yeeldes manie good sentences, as 
Bloud is a begger, and so foorth: and if you intreate him faire in a frostie morning, 
he will affoord you whole Haméets, I should say handfulls of tragical speaches”’. 

But it is a wearisome task making a detailed comparison of Hamlet 
with Seneca. Before one has gone far, there is more than a suspicion 
that Shakespeare had Seneca in mind in the creation of the old bore 
Polonius. 

Other references in Hamlet take on a new significance when 
interpreted as if derived from Roman history. Thus, when Hamlet 
describes King Claudius as “A cut-purse of the Empire” (13V. 2 
[III. iv. 99]), Shakespeare seems to reveal the Roman pattern of his 
thoughts. What other Empire could he have referred to? Hamlet’s 

uibbling answer to King Claudius, “I am too much in the sonne”, 
(B4Y. 7 [I. ii. 67]) reminds us of Suetonius’s description of Nero’s 
birth. Nero was born just as the sun rose, so that he was touched by 
its rays before he could be Jaid on the ground. Many people at once 
made direful prediction from his horoscope (Nero VI). 
The line, “Hee’s lou’d of the distracted multitude,” refers to 
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Hamlet, but it would have been equally applicable to Nero. Both of 
them, also, are most dreadfully attended by ghosts, and depressed by 
bad dreams. Both of them have an exceptional gift of dissimulation. 
Each being the last of his line, when Nero died Galba entered at the 
head of an army and succeeded him, and when Hamlet dies Fortin- 
brasse enters at the head of an army and succeeds him. Hamlet’s last 
instruction about his successor, 

But I doe prophecie th’ ellection lights 

On Fortinbrasse, he has my dying voyce, 
and other uses of the word “ellection” in the play have preoccupied 
scholars, but the Emperors Claudius, Nero and Galba were all elected 
by the Roman Senate, as King Claudius is by the council that we see 
in Hamlet. 

The discovery that I published in Fo/k-Lore (December 1956, 
pp. 222-3), that Hamlet was almost certainly singing and probably 
dancing after the play-within-the-play, is another link with Nero who 
did the same sort of thing on the Roman stage. 

Some time before Prince Hamlet’s death, his age is calculated by 
the gravedigger, who came to grave-making “that very day that 
young Hamlet was borne”. He gives Hamlet’s age in the words, “I 
haue been Sexten heere man and boy thirty Yeeres”. The Player- 
King’s first line had begun, “Full thirtie times . . .”referring to the 
number of yeats of his marriage, which identifies him with King 
Hamlet. The age of Hamlet is puzzling, but Shakespeare’s repetition 
of the fact is still more puzzling. Why is it so important? Is it 
another coincidence that Nero died, by suicide, at the age of thirty? 
(Dio L XIII). 

Though Hamlet does not commit suicide, he considers doing so in 
his soliloquy, “To be, or not to be, .. . ”where a bare bodkin is 
mentioned as the possible means. Nero stabbed himself with a 
dagger. The coincidence by itself is not important. It is the cumu- 
lative effect which is significant. There are too many coincidences for 
accident. 

It is possible that Thomas Kyd may have had something to do with 
the first version of Hamlet as a play. There is a curious fragment by 
Kyd, preserved in Robert Allott’s England’s Parnassus: 

It is an hell in hatefull vassalage, 

Vnder a tyrant, to consume ones age, 

A selfe-shauen Dennis, or an Nero fell, 

Whose cursed Courts with bloud and incest swell . . . 
which Schick (Preface to Spanish Tragedy xliii) suggested might be 
from the Ur- Hamlet. Kyd’s ingenious mind could also have worked out 
| the idea of Hamlet’s play which strangely resembles the play within 
the Spanish Tragedy. 

There may also be a connexion between the Second Quarto of 
Hamlet (registered 1602) and Matthew Gwinne’s Nero Tragaedia Nova 
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. . . Collecta e Tacito, Suetonio, Dione, Seneca (London 1603), with its 
introductory dumb-show. This Latin play has an epilogue with 
“Elisa regnat” and may have had an Elizabethan performance. 


Nore: Apart from a re-examination of the play-within-the-play, this completes 
the more obvious parallels between Shakespeare’s version of Hamlet and the 
histories of the Emperors Claudius and Nero, suggesting that there is a case for 
including Hamlet among Shakespeare’s Roman plays, especially as much of the 
Danish story of Hamlet was derived from Roman history. 

Before these parallels were noticed, I had already solved the central problem of 
the play-within-the-play on the evidence of Shakespeare’s text alone—a solution 
completely: missed before. A short article ‘ Mirror for Magistrates’ was published 
in Life and Letters To- Day (May, 1942). Detailed comparison of the play-within- 
the-play with the sources used in the above essay confirms the theory put forward 
in that article. The Roman inspiration for the play-within-the-play may not be 
obvious to the reader without some direction and it is now necessary to publish a 
further analysis of Hamlet’s little play. This has opened several lines of research. 


THE PLAY-WITHIN-THE-PLAY IN HAMLET 


Z. 

The dumb-show in Ham/et is the story of Hamlet’s father’s death 
by poison administered by Duke Claudius through the sleeping 
King’s eats. Then the Player-Queen [Queen Gertrad] is wooed by the 
First Poisoner [Duke Claudius]. 

The dialogue that follows is between the Player-King [King 


Hamlet] and the Player-Queen. The real Queen Gertrad, listening to 
the dialogue in Hamlet’s little play, is being tested about her impli- 
cation in the murder of King Hamlet, her previous husband, especially 
in the half-dozen or so couplets of which the following is typical: 

In second husband let me be accurst, 

None wed the second, but who kild the first. 
Indeed a careful reading of such lines suggests that she may even be 
charged by Hamlet with killing the first husband. This fits the Roman 
interpretation of the tragedy, if we identify her with Agrippina. 

I now quote the last five lines of this dialogue, from the Second 
Quarto: 

King. Tis deeply sworne, sweet leaue me heere a while, 
My spirits grow dull, and faine I would beguile 
The tedious day with sleepe. 
Quee. Sleepe rock thy braine, 
And neuer come mischance betweene vs twaine. Exeunt. 

It is usual to correct this stage-direction, from the Folio, to Exit, 
and then to support that correction by adding S/eeps and the direction 
about pouring the poison in the sleeper’s ears. One direction becomes 
three which alter considerably the meaning of Hamlet’s whole play. 
It is vital at this point to ask what Hamlet’s play means without 
changing one stage-direction into three. 

In the Second Quarto there is no stage direction about sleeping ot 
about Lucianus poisoning the sleeping Player-King, which is logical 
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if there is no sleeping Player-King to be poisoned. He went out with 
the Queen. The Second Quarto stage-direction, Exeunt, is correct. 
| The play-within-the-play can best be explained on the hypothesis that 
Hamlet’s little play mirrors two events in the life of Nero. It is 
Hamlet who speaks of the purpose of playing which is to hold the 
mirror up to nature, the mirror in this case being a Roman mirror. 

Hamlet does not intend the poison, soon to be brought in by 
Lucianus, as a threat to the Player-King [King Hamlet]. That was 
enacted in the dumb-show, and is over. The Player-King has no 
further part in the little play, and Hamlet clears his stage for something 
which, even if it mirrors the dumb-show, has a completely different 
Poisoner and a different’victim. Soon Hamlet will shout to the new 
Poisoner, “Beginne murtherer, leaue thy damnable faces and begin, 
come, the croking Rauen doth bellow for reuenge”. To poison the 
sleeping Player-King for a second time would not be revenge. 

When Lucianus, the Second Poisoner, enters, Hamlet exclaims: 
“This is one Lucianus, Nephew to the King”, “¢.e. the Hamlet not 
the Claudius of the Gonzago story”, as J. Dover Wilson noted in his 
Hamlet (1936. p. 203). Dover Wilson, however, “improved” his text 
and this interpretation cannot follow him any further. Shakespeare’s 
Second Quarto is much simpler and clearer. The Second Poisoner, as 
nephew to the King, is Hamlet nephew to King Claudius. The Player- 
King is Hamlet’s father, and to suggest that Lucianus [Hamlet] 
should poison the Player-King [Hamlet’s father] is nonsense. The 
victim must be King Claudius. 

We remember that the First Poisoner of the dumb-show was a 
Player-Duke Claudius, but it is quite unnecessary to look for a 
Player-King Claudius among the actors in Hamlet’s little play. He 
is not there. There is a Player-Duke Claudius and a Player-Queen 
Gertrad in the dumb-show, a Player-King Hamlet and a Player- 
Queen Gertrad in the following dialogue, but after the Exeunt of 
the Player-King and the Player-Queen there is no other Player except 
a Player-Hamlet whom Hamlet calls Lucianus, and he carries poison. 
He is a potential murderer, but where is his victim? 

In the six lines spoken by Lucianus, the gathering of the poison is 
described, and the short speech ends: 

Thy naturall magicke, and dire property, 
On wholsome life vsurps immediatly. 

What follows is a Roman mirror held up to the nature of King 
Claudius and Queen Gertrad. Hamlet explains what is happening, and 
turns the threat of poison from the puppets of his little play toward 
King Claudius who is sitting watching the play-within-the-play. 

“A poysons him i’th Garden for his Estate” can mean only one 
thing. Lucianus wants revenge, as Hamlet has just said. Hamlet, 
as Lucianus, can have this revenge and his estate (or kingdom) in 
one way only—by using the poison on Claudius. 
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Hamlet makes a second statement, “you shall see anon how the 
murtherer [Lucianus-Hamlet] gets the loue of Gonzagoes wife”, 
Lucianus has the poison in his hand, he is the murderer. It may be 
that Hamlet takes the poison from Lucianus, his double, and madman 
as he is thought to be, makes the threat himself. In the duel scene at 
the end of the tragedy, there is wine on the table before the royal 
party. The King is a drunkard. It does not contradict Shakespeare’s 
lines, but clarifies them if, in the play scene, Lucianus, or Hamlet, 
pours the poison into one of the glasses—the glass before the King— 
and indicates to the Queen that it is intended for the King. We are 
both in the court of King Claudius and in that of the Emperor 
Claudius. Agrippina, with the possible guilty knowledge of Nero 
her son (according to Suetonius) poisoned her husband the Emperor 
Claudius. The identification of Hamlet with Nero explains Hamlet’s last 
words, “you shall see anon how the murtherer gets the loue of 
Gonzagoes wife’’. 

Hamlet’s last statement is explained by Tacitus (Amnals XIV.2) and 
Suetonius (Nero X XVIII). Robert Grenewey’s English version of 
the first of these—the less unpleasant one—is as follows: 


Cluuius doth report that Agrippa through a burning desire of continuing her 
authoritie and greatnes grew to that shamelesnes that in the midst of the day, 
when Nero was well tippled and full of good cheer, she offered herselfe to him 
drunke as he was, trimly decked, and readie to commit incest: and the standers 
by noted her lasciuious kisses and other allurements, messengers of her vnchast 
meaning: . . . (Annales of Cornelius Tacitus. London, 1598. XIIII. I. p. 199). 


It is not a story known only to scholars. It is in Lydgate’s Fa// of 
Princes (Bk. VII. I. 728) in the line “He mysusid his moodir Agripyne”, 
and in John Marsden’s The Scourge of Villanie (1599) in the line, 
“Since Nero keepes his mother Agrippine”’. 


By giving the poison to Queen Gertrad—whom he thus condemns 
—Hamlet would say, in effect, that the Ghost is forcing him into the 
situation of Nero. Now he puts his mother into the situation of 
Agrippina in relation to the Emperor Claudius, whom she poisoned. 
The Elizabethan audience, steeped in the classics, could have seen 
the terrible threats implied in Hamlet’s last lines, threats the modern 
audience has not had the knowledge to grasp. That is why the 
King rises. He realizes the horror of his own situation as the Emperor 
Claudius, in danger from his own wife and her son. 

The idea of the threat could also have come from the Apocolocyntosis 
Dwi Claudii. In this short work, Aeacus sentences the Emperor 
Claudius in the next world, “As he did, so be he done by”. Similarly, 
King Claudius, having committed incest and murder, is threatened 
with the same two crimes, in revenge. 

But any action by Hamlet in that direction would be to identify 
himself completely with Nero. Macbeth, similarly tempted by the 
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Witches and his wife, yields. Hamlet, tempted by the Ghost, has 


already stated his decision: 
let not euer 
The soule of Nero enter this firme bosome. 


II 


The Folio text with the stage-directions Exit, Sleeps and Pours the 
poison in his ears is much more familiar to readers and students of 
Shakespeare. In this text the Player-Queen leaves the stage ( Exit) 
and the Player-King lies down to sleep on the stage where he is 
poisoned by Lucianus. . 

A ptoducer’s problem is to show how the Player-King [King 
Hamlet] changes into the Player-King Claudius, w#thout the Player- 
King leaving the stage. ‘This must happen when Lucianus the King’s 
nephew enters. Until a better stage interpretation is discovered I 
would propose the use of costume to show the transition. During the 
dumb-show and before the Player-King lies down to sleep, the 
audience ate in no doubt about the identity of the Player-King: he 
is King Hamlet. For the transition a characteristic garment worn by 
the Emperor Claudius—a chlamys or cloak—would serve. King 
Claudius would wear the cloak while watching the play-within-the- 
play. It would now be natural for the Player-King, about to go to 
sleep in the open ait to wrap himself in a cloak, whose pattern or 
colour unseen while it was wrapped up or folded would suggest the 
cloak of the watching King Claudius. Thus Lucianus nephew to the 
King pours poison into the ears of a sleeping King who is a Player- 
King Claudius. 

Hamlet is spectator and commentator. It would be more effective— 
and justify the Folio stage-directions—if, after Lucianus has poisoned 
the sleeping Player-King, Hamlet takes the poison from him and 
finishes the action by pouring the remainder of the poison into the 
King’s wine, with a sign to the Queen and towards King Claudius 
showing that he is to be the victim of the poison. 

Thus the poisoning of Hamlet’s father, King Hamlet, in his orchard 
is mirrored in the poisoning of the Player-King in the dumb-show, 
and again mirrored when Lucianus pouts the poison into the sleeping 
Player-King’s ears. It is again mirrored with a difference when Hamlet 
makes the double threat against King Claudius and Queen Gertrude. 
The sudden addition to the demands of Hamlet’s revenge brings King 
Claudius to his feet, his guilt proved and his conscience caught. 

If skilfully produced, the Folio version is probably much more 
effective, but this can be tested only on the stage. 
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SARTRE has done it again. Or has he? He presents us with an enormous 
volume of 755 pages, Critique de la raison dialectique, Tome I (Gallimard, 25NF). 
The appearance of such a book would have been an event in 1950, but is 
now no more than an amusing spectacle. The first part of the book is a 
revised edition of a paper on “Existentialism and Marxism”. Written by 
request of a Polish journal it reveals the paradoxical fact that Sartre moves 
towards Marxism, whereas Polish Marxists, longing for liberation from the 
regimentation of communist totalitarianism, embrace Existentialism. The 
much larger second part is a critique of dialectical reason and will be hailed 
by some as a masterpiece of journalism and rejected by others as a confusion 
of subjects (Philosophical Anthropology, Philosophy of History, Sociology, 
théorie des ensembles pratiques). What Sartre is doing is more important than 
what he says at great length. He now plunges with a sa/to mortale into a 
Marxism critically reduced to its Hegelian principles. In the battle of minds 
between East and West the leading French intellectual has nothing better to 
offer than a qualified surrender. Having resisted Fascist totalitarianism, he 
now falls a victim to dialectical totalitarianism. Marxism is for him now the 
vérité totalisante of our age which cannot be superseded and which absorbs 
Existentialism as a theory of man and of his practice within society. Based on 
the pseudo-ideas of /a totalisation historique et la Vérité totalisante, the book as 
a whole is a failure. An all-embracing historical Truth does not exist. The 
development of mathematics and science makes it evident that there are many 
kinds of truth. The fireworks of Sartre’s provocative dialectic may, never- 
theless, be enjoyed in many details. But what we need is a speedy return to 
reason, and not to dialectical reasoning. 

The Philosophy of C. D. Broad, edited by P. A. Schilpp (C.U.P., 110s.), 
is of a completely different type, highly academic and traditional, based on 
conceptual analysis and science, but leaving room for a speculative synthesis 
of facts. “One cannot describe Broad’s philosophy for, as he himself freely 
admits, ‘there is nothing which answers that description’ ”’, Passmore wrote 
in 1957. But now, surprisingly, 21 scholars discuss its various aspects, from 
sense data to psychical research. Broad’s charming autobiography will be of 
absorbing interest to the general reader, to the psychologist and to his future 
biographer. The discussion of his opinions elucidates his contributions to 
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different fields of philosophical research as well as the problems themselves 
(c.g. H. H. Price on “Sense Data in Epistemology”). The reader will have to 
decide for himself whether a consistent “philosophy” emerges. In an age 
dominated by linguistic analysis, Broad has the merit of upholding the inter- 
dependence of philosophy and science. D. Greenwood’s The Nature of 
Science (Phil. Lib. & Vision, 255.) is a collection of essays, devoted to the 
language of science, and to the application of logic and mathematics to 
science, in the wake of Russell and Carnap. An Exposition and Critique of the 
Conceptions of Eddington concerning the Philosophy of Physical Science is provided 
by Johannes Witt-Hansen (Gads Forlag, Copenhagen). This is a thesis 
stressing the Kantian elements in Eddington’s selective subjectivism, 
including the belief in the primacy of faith. “In the age of reason, faith yet 
remains supreme; for reasdn is one of the articles of faith”; that is indeed a 
noteworthy confession of an outstanding scientist. Re/ativism, Knowledge, and 
Faith (Chicago & C.U.P., 305.) by Gordon D. Kaufman is a courageous 
attempt, made by a theologian-philosopher, to overcome the prevailing 
external relativism, which leads to scepticism, by an internal relativism. He 
acknowledges the historicity of all our knowledge, but tries to overcome it 
by an act of faith in an “Ultimate Reality which stands behind, pervades, and 
guides the whole historical process.” The problem itself remains, alas, 
unsolved. 

In Life’s Long Journey (Gollancz, 215.), Kenneth Walker also turns to 
teligion for the solution of ultimate questions, which science cannot answer. 
Following Gurdjeff and Ouspensky he believes in higher levels of con- 
sciousness and the validity and trustworthiness of religious techniques within 
their own field. In an essentially spiritual universe man is able to reach the 
highest stage of consciousness, i.e. self-awareness. Miss Dallas Kenmare 
would like to reveal The Nature of Genius (Peter Owen, 215.), ut consoles 
herself that our knowledge of genius must remain limited because “the 
service of truth is inevitably mysterious”. R. D. Laing’s The Divided Self 
(Tavistock Publications, 25s.) is noteworthy as the first English book by a 
psychiatrist applying existential analysis to the description and treatment of 
special cases. The school of the Daseinsanalytiker (Binswanger, Boss, Kuhn 
and others) uses Heidegger’s concept of man as a being-within-the-world, 
and also his categories and those of Kierkegaard and others, for the analysis 
of persons. Laing does not accept the exaggerated claim that this new 
analysis supersedes psychoanalysis, but uses both. His analysis of cases and 
his remarks about the false-self system in schizophrenics deserve attention. 
But it remains to be seen whether this school will be able to establish itself 
as an alternative to psychoanalysis by developing a new technique of treatment. 
New approaches to the complex problem of man are always possible. John 
Cohen proves it in Chance, Skill, and Luck (Penguin, 35. 6d.) by attempting a 
psychology of guessing and gambling. He introduces the debatable concept 
of “psychological probability”, meaning by it “the chance of success or 
failure of a certain event as it appears to an individual”. He is right in 
stressing the role of belief (e.g. in luck) in human affairs, and his experiments 
for measuring psychological probability are ingenious. But the reader should 
not expect advice on successful gambling. 

Towards a Theory of the Imagination by S. C. Sen Gupta (O.U.P., 225. 6d.) 
may interest students of literature because it introduces them to Indian 
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Aesthetics, especially to the theory of Dhvani, and compares it with European 
theories. The Power of Satire: Magic, Ritual, Art by Robert C. Elliott 
(Princeton & O.U.P., 485.) concentrates on an alleged connection between 
satire and magical power in primitive societies and its survival in Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Wyndham Lewis and Roy Campbell. The book is certainly original 
in that it tries to show at what point and under what conditions satire 
breaks out of magic into literature, but it remains a “speculative study”, 
provocative and debatable. Both these books are written by Professors of 
English and reveal a remarkable broadening of their field of study. 

Among new contributions to ethics Mary Warnock’s Evthics since 1900 
(O.U.P., 85. 6d.) will have the widest appeal. It may be recommended as a 
very well-written selective history of British ethics; it omits all non-British 
work, however important, except Sartre who has never written, and probably 
never will write, a book on ethics. It does not define Intuitionism and dis- 
regards its philosophically most interesting type which claims a direct 
intuition of the rightness of particular actions in specific situations. This is 
fundamental because it cuts across the distinctions here made between 
Bradley, Carritt, and Sartre. From a traditional Catholic point of view D. J. B. 
Hawkins writes on Man and Morals (Sheed and Ward, tos. 6d.). He attempts 
to extract from a theory of mau a natural morality as a stepping-stone to an 
ethics based on religion. The second edition of P. A. Schilpp’s Kant’s Pre- 
Critical Ethics (Northwestern U.P., $6.75) is recommended by Professor 
Paton as “without rival in the English language”. In the wake of Dewey 
and C. I. Lewis, R. Jaffe studies The Pragmatic Conception of Justice (California 
U.P., $2.50). Within instrumentalist ethics and with the help of the method 
of experimental science, he wants to establish a norm of justice acceptable to 
all scientific inquirers (or all methodological naturalists). Locke's Two 
Treatises of Government are edited by P. Laslett in a new critical edition, based 
chiefly on the Christ’s College copy corrected by Locke as the “text for 
posterity” (C.U.P., 555.). Whether the enormous amount of work implied 
was justified and whether the claim of superseding all former editions and 
interpretations will be accepted remains to be seen. But so much is certain: 
this edition will have to be considered by all serious students of Locke’s 
work. “Can the mind solve the problems raised by its liberation?”’, that is 
one of the topical questions discussed by Frank H. Knight in Intelligence and 
Democratic Action (Harvard & O.U.P., 305.). The author would like to sub- 
stitute intelligent judgment for prejudice in social decision and action. 
Jaspers’s The Idea of the University (Peter Owen, 215.), written in 1946 after the 
collapse of the Third Reich for the reconstruction of the German universities, 
is still worth reading. Jaspers postulates scholarly research combined with 
teaching, creative cultural activity, and intellectual communication between 
qualified representatives of different outlooks, as indispensable ingredients of 
a University. 

In Scripta Hierosolymitana Vol. V1, Studies in Philosophy (Magnes Press, 
Jerusalem), edited by S. H. Bergman, essays covering the history of philosophy 
from Aristotle to Maimon, Kant, Hegel, Collingwood, and Existent- 
ialism prevail. They are a welcome testimony to the seriousness with which 
philosophy is studied at Jerusalem. The western reader will learn most from 
those devoted to Jewish thought. Yvon Belaval presents us with a well- 
documented penetrating study of Leibniz critique de Descartes (Gallimard, 
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22.50 NF). He clarifies their fundamental difference as formalisme, 
arithmétisme et finalisme, versus intuitionisme, géométrisme et mécanisme. He 
rejects the reduction of Leibniz’s metaphysics to logic or physics, and 
elucidates many particular points, always within the context of the whole. 
Rightly so, for Leibniz himself said: “I begin as philosopher and end as 
theologian”. The book, though without index, deserves detailed scrutiny. 
The same can hardly be said of Hegel, An annotated selection, edited by Wanda 
Orynski (Peter Owen, 305.). Robert Baldick’s The Goncourts and Giinther 
Ander’s Kafka (Bowes & Bowes, ros. 6d. each) will interest students of 
literature. Bertrand Russell recommends Stefan Themerson’s novel Professor 
MMAA’s Lecture (Gaberbocchus, 125. 6d.) as a skilful dissection of folly. 
“The Plot against Bertrand Russell” is exposed with wit and fun by Myra 
Buttle in The Bitches’ Brew (C. A. Watts, 125. 6d.). D. A. Lowrie’s Rebellious 
Prophet, A Life of Nicolai Berdyaev is now also published by Gollancz (255.). 
Die Existenz philosophie Franz Rosenzweigs by Else Freund is re-issued in a 
second edition (Meiner, Hamburg, DM 18.-). Under the title Te Philosophy 
of Jules Lachelier E. G. Ballard translates and introduces some essays of 
historical rather than topical interest (Nijhoff, Hague, hfl. 8.50). 

Students should not miss the opportunity of adding these valuable paper- 
backs to their library: Bruno Snell, The Discovery of the Mind, The Greek Origins 
of European Thought (Harper, $1.85); Sir Ernest Barker, The Political Thought 
of Plato and Aristotle (Dover, $1.85); Franz Cumont, After Life in Roman 
Paganism (Dover, $1.35); Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding in 
Fraser’s excellent edition (Dover, 2 vls., $4.50); M. de Wulf’s, The System 
of Thomas Aquinas (Dover, $1.25); Kant’s Religion within the Limits of Reason 
Alone (Harper, $2.35); Royce’s The World of the Individual (Dover, 2 vls., 
$4.50); John Dewey On Experience, Nature, and Freedom, a good selection 
(Liberal Arts, $1.35); R. B. Braithwaite, Scientific Explanation (Harper, $1.85); 
Introduction to Mathematical Thinking by F. Waismann (Harper, $1.40); 
Stephen Toulmin, Reason in Ethics (C.U.P., 125. 6¢.); and W. H. Walsh, 
Philosophy of History (Harper, $1.25). 

A fresh breeze of constructive polemics enlivens the Journals. G. S. Kirk 
attacks Popper’s interpretation of the Presocratics (Mind, July) and M. 
Cohen Berlin’s Two Concepts of Liberty (Philosophical Quarterly, July); 
whereas W. H. Walsh criticizes the failure of philosophers to discuss moral 
scepticism (Philosophy, July). John Passmore discovers a meeting of extremes 
in Dr. Mute’s Retreat from Truth and Morton White’s Toward Reunion in 
Philosophy (Philosophical Review, July), Richard McKeon defends the importance 
of a metaphysics of that which is (Review of Metaphysics, June). “Conflicting 
Theories of Freedom” are discussed by V. J. McGill (Philos. & Phenomenol. 
Research, June), whereas The Journal of Philosophy devotes No. 7 to Polish 
Philosophy. H. H. Price writes on “Apparitions: Two Theories” (Journal 
of Parapsychology, June); experiments with two “sensitives” are critically 
teviewed and discussed by C. E. M. Hansel and S. G. Soal (Proc. Soc. for 
Psychical Research, May). The specific form of definitions used by statisticians 


is elucidated by L. Olbrechts-Tyteca (Logique et Analyse, April). 
OXFORD. 





ll. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


Tue library of gnostic writings discovered in Egypt, at Nag Hammadi, about 
fifteen years ago, which is slowly, item by item, being made available to the 
public, is not likely to arouse the same popular interest as the Dead Sea 
scrolls; yet it may be equally important for the study of Christian origins. 
The scrolls raised the problem, still disputed, of the relation of Jesus to 
contemporary Jewish sectarianism. This is very ably explored by Professor 
Marcel Simon of Strasbourg, in Les sectes juives au temps de Jésus, a new volume 
in the series “Mythes et religions” (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
Fr. 5.40). In addition to the Qumran community, he discusses the Sadducees, 
Pharisees, Zealots and Alexandrian Jews. Professor W. C. van Unnik, of 
Utrecht, offers a preliminary survey of the Nag Hammadi finds, in New/y 
discovered gnostic writings, no. 50 in the series “Studies in Biblical theology” 
(SCM Press, 75. 6d.). Gnosticism was formerly depicted as an early rival to 
Christianity, which Christian orthodoxy easily held at bay. These early 
gnostic texts, which have links with John and Paul in the New Testament, 
seem to indicate that the relation between gnosticism and early Christianity 
was much closer than simple rivalry. Professor Kendrick Grobel, formerly of 
Heidelberg and now of Vanderbilt Divinity School in America, has translated 
and edited one of the most important of the finds, The gospel of truth, a 
meditation, possibly by the notable second-century heretic Valentinus, on 
the gospel story (Black, 16s.). Christianity might have taken this esoteric line— 
indeed from time to time it has in fact done so; and then the problems of 
demythologisation would have been different! Bultmann himself has stressed 
this: it is an inestimable advantage to Christianity that its origin is rooted 
in history, that the Word became flesh. Demythologising means that 
the basic proclamation is still preached even when the background of thought 
changes. Dr. John Macquarrie, of Glasgow, in The scope of demythologising, a 
new volume in the Library of Philosophy and Theology (SCM Press, 25.), 
applies a technique derived from existentialism and logical empiricism and 
concludes that Bultmann is going in the right direction towards a true 
relation between philosophy and theology, i.e. between a conceptual frame- 
work of thought which is philosophically sound and a compelling faith. He 
concludes that “demythologising looks like being one of the most promising 
ways forward for theology in our time”. 

Yet it is possible to expound Christian theology without any reference at 
all to these matters, as for example by Professor T. E. Jessop, of Hull, in 
An introduction to Christian doctrine (Nelson, 125. 6d.); he is reticent about the 
Virgin Birth, but commends belief in an eternal hell as “‘a bracing belief in 
the spiritual government of the universe”, not to be softened by “‘sentimental 
indulgence”. But a committee of which he is a member, compiling Te 
Christian replies, edited by Leslie Davison (Epworth Press, 25. 6d.), thinks 
that there may be a difference between “eternal” and “endless”, adding that 
“we believe in hell because we believe in a just God”, whilst defining hell 
as “a spiritual condition of agonising self-deprivation” (it is not clear what 
this means). The book consists of 76 standard answers to 76 common 
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theological questions, with no concessions to a changed world of thought. 
Is that good doctrine?, by David Stacey (Epworth Press, 125. 6d.), is in the same 
vein, expounding a scriptural message about God, man, sin, atonement, the 
Church and the life everlasting. On some subjects, especially the last, the 
author is pleased that the Bible gives contradictory information, for this will 
meet opposing difficulties. The doctrine of our redemption, by Nathaniel 
Micklem, formerly Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford (OUP, 12s. 6d.), 
is a reprint of a Lenten book which first appeared in 1943; historical and 
theological learning are brought into the service of devotion. A Catholic 
parallel, with a characteristic shift of emphasis, is The mystery of God’s grace, 
by J. H. Nicolas, O.P. (London, Bloomsbury Publishing Co., 125. 6d.). 
The imitation of God in Christ, by E. J. Tinsley (SCM Press, 215.), considers in 
detail the Biblical backgrotind to the concept of Christ as “sign” or “‘symbol” 
of God, and concludes that Christians cannot rightly commend Christ to the 
world by any other method than that of Jesus himself. Colin W. Williams, in 
John Wesley’s theology today (Epworth Press, 215.), is chiefly concerned to show 
that Wesley’s basic faith combines personal holiness, doctrinally impelled, 
with ecumenical fellowship with those who state their faith differently. 
But Christians should realise that these ideas are not self-evident. 
Dr. Ignaz Maybaum, rabbi of a Reform Congregation in London, in his book 
Jewish existence (London, Vallentine, Mitchell, 215.), is sure that Christians 
have been basically mistaken, and that the world will have to return from the 
New Testament to the Old. The Jewish commandment, “love your neigh- 
bour as yourself”, provides a firm foundation for morality, individual and 
social, whereas the Christian urge to “love your enemies” leads only to 
fanaticism. But political Zionism he considers a sign that Jews have succum- 
bed to the Christian Graeco-Roman idealisation of the state. Philosophy of 
Judaism, by Joshua Adler (New York, Philosophical Library, $3.00), is not a 
metaphysical treatise, but a home-spun account, often quite humorous, of 
basic Judaism, a simple faith whose main task, according to the author, is to 
discipline human exuberance into patient, wise and fruitful obedience to 
“the L-rd G-d”, the omnipotent maker of the world and all that is in it. 
Christian ethics seems again to be a matter of concern, especially as applied 
to social and international problems. .A handbook of Christian social ethics, 
vol. 1 ‘Man in society’, by Eberhard Welty, O.P. (Nelson, 42s.), is translated 
from a German work which appeared in 1952. It is a thorough exposition of 
the authoritative Catholic point of view, which sees human relations as 
governed by eternal principles of order. Also Catholic is People, space, food, 
by Arthur McCormack (Sheed & Ward, 9s.). The author is confident that 
the Catholic Church will use her age-old experience and moral authority to 
solve the population problem, rejecting short-cuts like birth-control. Mora/ 
problems now, by George Hagmaier, C.S.P., and Robert W. Gleason, S. J. 
(Sheed & Ward, 215.), applies the same moral authority to what is nowadays 
called “‘counselling”’. It is meant chiefly for Catholic priests who have to deal 
with homosexuality, alcoholism and mental unbalance, in the course of their 
pastoral duties. Sociology of religion, by Georg Simmel (New York, Phil- 
osophical Library, $3.75), is a translation of a book which first appeared in 
Germany in 1905. It is very much of its period, and is an interesting example 
of the historical, idealist approach to religion-in-society. A newer angle is 
found in The powers that be, by Clinton D. Morrison, no. 29 in the series 
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‘Studies in Biblical theology” (SCM Press, 9s. 6d.), in which the author, 
following Dibelius, tackles Paul’s view of the state from the theological end. 
A brave effort to apply Christian principles to a tragic situation is found in 
Where we stand, the charges of Archbishop Clayton of Cape Town to his 
clergy between 1948 and his death in 1957 (OUP, 6s.), protesting firmly 
against apartheid. It is a noble record of Christian witness. Studies in the 
problems of peace, by K. Satchidananda and A. C. Bouquet (London, Asia 
Publishing House, 525.), is written jointly by a Hindu and a Christian, 
tackling the problems of war and peace chiefly from the Indian end, and 
urging the creation of a world-conscience against war. Towards Christian 
union, edited by James Gray (Birmingham, Berean Press, 1os.), is an official 
account of efforts made by the denomination called ‘Churches of Christ”, 
since 1935, for greater international union among themselves and integration 
in the wider ecumenical movement. 

The idea of reform, by Gerhart B. Ladner (Harvard U.P., OUP, 1oos.), isa 
detailed and learned consideration of an important but neglected element in 
early Christian preaching and Church-life: the idea that by faith, sacrament 
and monastic discipline men are restored to their ideal state, which is the 
image of God. Changes in this idea, from Paul to Augustine, are carefully 
analysed. A short history of Christianity, by Martin E. Marty (London, Darton, 
Longman & Todd, 185.), is an American Lutheran’s lively schematisation of 
Christian history into four epochs, entitled the matrix, the span, the pivot and 
the test, in each of which the Church showed, in varying proportions, how 
far it was ‘one’, ‘catholic’, ‘holy’ and ‘apostolic’. 

A valuable addition to primary documents is John Penry: Three treatises 
concerning Wales, edited with an introduction by David Williams (Cardiff, 
University of Wales Press, 255.), in which the Marprelate controversialist sets 
out his views on religion and politics. English Nonconformist history is 
usually written as though it evolved out of its own inner meaning and 
resources; someday a history will be written showing how much it was 
influenced by forces outside England, and particularly from Wales. The piety 
of Jeremy Taylor, by H. Trevor Hughes (Macmillan, 255.), is an enthusiastic 
account of the seventeenth-century casuist, devotional writer and bishop; the 
author, a Methodist, is interested in his influence upon John Wesley. The 
poems of John Oldham, with an introduction by Bonamy Dobrée (Centaur Press, 
215.), is a photographic reprint of an edition of 1871. Oldham was a satirist, 
a contemporary of Dryden, chiefly important to historians for a satire against 
the Jesuits written during the Popish Plot scare. He hardly bears comparison 
with Samuel Butler. Theme and structure in Swift's ‘Tale of a tub’, by Ronald 
Paulson (Yale U.P., OUP, 36s.), takes carefully to pieces a vehement satire 
on humanity and politics, which has, as Professor Paulson says, some 
reference to the Christian view of man and the religious currents of Swift’s 
time. Paul Elmer More, by Arthur Hazard Dakin (Princeton U.P., OUP, 
6o5.), is a well-written biography of a sad American who tried to combine 
Platonism and Christianity. The thought of Reinhold Niebubr, by Gordon 
Harland (OUP, 425.), brings us toa more recent phase of American theology, 
when more fundamental, tragic and immediate questions were being asked. 
Dr. Harland gives a thorough exposition of Niebuhr’s contribution to 
theology and politics. 

A different approach—more confident, less tragic—is exemplified in .A.R.F. 
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Chicago 1958 (U.S.A., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., $3.95), the official 
report of the sixteenth congress of the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom, with its theme “Today’s religions can 
meet the world’s need today’. The full text of the sermons, addresses and 
resolutions is given, with other valuable reports, The Minns Lectures for 
1959 were delivered by John Kielty, secretary of the General Assembly of 
Unitarian & Free Christian Churches, on British Unitarianism, past, present 
and future (Lindsey Press, 25. 6d.), giving a popular account of the subject, 
ably written, though not breaking any new ground. 

The great Teresa, by Elizabeth Hamilton (Chatto & Windus, 215.), is a 
romantic biography of Teresa of Avila, incorporating the authoress’s own 
reflections as she visited the scenes of her subject’s life, with maps and 
photographs and ample quotation from Teresa’s writings and letters. The 
result is an attractive book, relaxed and informative. The imitation of Christ, 
by Thomas 4 Kempis, is reprinted as no. 484 in “Everyman’s Library” (Dent, 
115. 6d.), with a very brief biographical introduction. The theory and art of 
mysticism, by Radhakamal Mukerjee (London, Asia Publishing House, 355.), 
is largely Hindu in inspiration, though the author draws parallels with other 
religions. The language tends to be flowery: “The mystic vision eternally 
sheds its rays upon our life and experience, and the radiation of our love and 
thought eternally renews with ever-growing brightness the vital flame of 
vision”. The author, an eminent Indian sociologist, was formerly vice- 
chancellor of Lucknow University. 

Unesco is sponsoring a collection of representative writings of East and 
West, to promote cultural exchange. A volume in the Indian series is 
Selections from the sacred writings of the Sikhs, translated by five writers who all 
bear the surname Singh, with an introduction by Professor S. Radhakrishnan 
and a foreword by Arnold Toynbee (Allen & Unwin, 225.). Zen comes west, 
by Christmas Humphreys (Allen & Unwin, 215.), records the experience of a 
group of learners in Zen, chiefly in the form of letters from the author to his 
friends who shared in this experiment, signing himself “yours emotionally”, 
“yours fatuously”’, “yours probably psychopathically”, etc. The tone is rather 
jaunty. Zen Buddhism and psychoanalysis, by Fromm, Suzuki and de Martino, 
which was noticed in Dr. Heinemann’s survey last April, is now available in an 
English edition (Allen & Unwin, 165.)..A seminar on saints (Madras: Ganesh, 
Rs. 12.50) puts in print papers given at the second seminar of the Union for the 
Study of the Great Religions, at Madras in 1956. 41 were devoted to Indian 
saints, seven to saints of the west. The object of the Union is to promote 
understanding between east and west by study of each other’s religions. 
Talks on the Gita (Allen & Unwin, 16s.) is the first English translation of 
talks given to his fellow-prisoners in Dhulia Jail 1932 by Vinoba Bhave, 
widely regarded in India as Gandhi’s successor. They are a combination of 
homeliness and mysticism. Two books by A. C. Das are written in honour of 
modern Indian religious leaders: A modern incarnation of God (Calcutta, 
General Printers, Rs. 10 or 20s5.), in honour of Sri Ramakrishna, and Sri 
Aurobindo and some modern problems (same publishers, Rs. 10). Both contain 
valuable historical and biographical material. 

Finally, from Reflections at the end of life, by K. S. (London, George Ronald, 
1os.): “Man would be a more civilised being were he to suspect himself to be 
a more primitive one”’. 





REVIEWS 


Art and Illusion. By E. H. Gombrich. London: Phaidon Press; 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1960. Pp. xxxi + 466. 7os. 


Reviewed by John Cohen (Manchester University) 


ANYONE familiar with the writings of Professor Gombrich will know him 
as a man who combines a formidable, vivid and inventive intelligence with 
vast learning. The reader of Art and Illusion will find this impression amply 
confirmed. Art and Illusion is addressed to a multiple audience of art teachers 
and critics, historians of art, philosophers and psychologists. Each of these 
groups will find the book a source of inspiration and delight. I am, however, 
only concerned with the psychological aspect. It would be unrealistic, in the 
present state of psychological science, to assume that any psychologist’s 
assessment of the book could claim to be much more than a personal expression 
of opinion. Nevertheless this singling out of the psychological aspect for 
consideration would appear to be justified since the book carries a sub-title 
“A Study in the Psychology of Pictorial Representation”’. 

The principal task which Professor Gombrich sets himself is to examine 
the restriction on the range of choices confronting the artist. What is 
their cultural history? What is their history in the personal life of the artist? 
And how are they related to the psychological structures of perception and 
thought? The restrictions he argues, whether they are intrinsic or extrinsic, 
are a source of strength, not a weakness. For without them no art would be 
possible. Without a tradition of style, of vocabulary, of technique, and of 
perceptual and conceptual schemata, the artist could see nothing and could 
represent nothing. In view of these inescapable restrictions, the theory of the 
innocent or unbiassed eye of artist or beholder must be rejected outright. 
The central question, therefore, why representation in art has a history must 
be answered in the light of the psychology of image making and image 
reading. So far, one feels, the psychological evidence wholly supports 
Professor Gombrich’s thesis. If certain difficulties appear to remain this 
may be due to the reader’s limitations in grasping the subtleties of a complex 
discourse rather than to the author’s failure to resolve them. For instance, 
one wonders whether the interpretations of perceptual phenomena advanced 
by Ames and Gibson respectively are psychologically compatible. If things 
ate not what they seem, @ /a Ames, can they also be what they seem, a da 
Gibson? 

Apart from his fundamental thesis, Professor Gombrich touches a variety 
of themes on which, it is hoped, he will dwell at greater length in a future 
wotk. He sees the world of man as a world of symbols “where the dis- 
tinction between reality and make-believe is itself unreal”. So he recognizes 
that the technique, styles and schemata generated by tradition render artistic 
representation a medium of the expression of the inner world as well as a 
record of information from the outer world. And he acknowledges the 
poverty of language for the analysis and categorization of the inner world. 
Does this mean that Professor Gombrich feels the need for some Jung with 5 
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which to season his Freud? If so, his flair for the analysis of so-called 
“objective” psychological phenomena would be enhanced and enriched by 
exploration of the symbolic world of man. 

Let us take this question a little further: in developing a psychology of 
pictorial representation are we to conclude that it is enough to consider the 
categorization of perception and thought without reflecting on their phenom- 
enological significance? Instead of asserting that ‘‘all thought /s sorting, 
categorizing”, might it not be more true to say that sorting and categorizing 
enter, as formal properties, into the processes of perception and thought? 
The experimental psychologist might then say (with Camus) that “thinking 
is learning how to see all over again”’. 

If we are justified in raising this question, it might be argued that the 
psychological theory that Professor Gombrich feels it necessary to employ 
suffers from hemiplegia, in that it appears to be solely concerned with the 
way we tepresent the external “world” in our own minds and neglects the 
converse problem of how we represent our inner “world” in our daily life, 
and in art and literature, although a sharp line could not be drawn between 
these two types of representation. Such a theory only gives a partial picture 
of the truth when it speaks of objective probabilities in perception and 
thought, and omits the subjective probabilities, which are the operative 
features, and about which mote is, in fact, experimentally known! I should 
like to make it perfectly clear that this is not a criticism of Professor 
Gombrich’s thesis which, fortunately, neither entails one-sidedness nor 
need share any weakness of the psychological theories it employs. 

The reader, I believe, will concede that Professor Gombrich has discharged 
his task meticulously. He will therefore not stint his admiration for Art and 
Illusion as a synthesis of history and natural science, humanism and experiment, 
perceptiveness and precision. 


Gnosticism and Early Christianity. By R. M. Grant. Columbia University 
Press; Oxford University Press, London, 1960. Pp. 227. 315. 6d. 


Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (Manchester University) 


Tuar the discovery of the library of a Gnostic community at Nag Hammadi 
in 1945 and the publication of the important Coptic documents contained 
in the Papyrus Berolinensis 8502 by Dr. W. Till in 1955 would give a great 
stimulus to the study of Gnosticism was obvious. It had generally been 
recognized that our understanding of this movement, which had so greatly 
disturbed the Early Church, was likely to be somewhat one-sided, since most 
of our information came from the writings of the champions of orthodoxy 
who condemned it as pernicious heresy. But we may well wonder what 
would have been the reaction of Christian scholars, if these newly published 
Gnostic writings had appeared some time in the last century. Undoubtedly 
they would have stirred great interest by virtue of their being original 
documents of Gnosticism; but it is probable their evidence would only have 
served to confirm the traditional view of the essential perversity of the 
movement. Today, however, they are assured of a sympathetic interest, 


owing to the change of climate that has been brought about in the study of 
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Christian Origins in the intervening period. For, if it has done nothing else, 
the research of the past five decades has indisputably shown that the beginning 
of Christianity was not the simple God-guided process that the New Testa- 
ment writings on a cursory reading represent it to have been. Moreover, the 
publication of this new Gnostic material has coincided with that of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, which have been revealing that within Palestinian Judaism of 
the first century religious syncretism was firmly rooted. 

This new readiness to study Gnosticism sympathetically as a sincere 
attempt to give expression to the spiritual ideas and aspirations of men and 
women who inherited the rich variety of cultural traditions which the 
establishment of the Roman Empire made possible is apparent in this new 
book by Professor R. M. Grant. It is undoubtedly due to this sympathy, as 
well as to the skill of the author, that this account of Gnosticism truly holds 
one’s attention and thereby contrasts favourably with those former studies 
which so wearied the student of Church History and confirmed his conviction 
that the Gnostics were tiresome people who perversely complicated a simple 
straight-forward faith. 

Professor Grant’s readiness to appreciate Gnostic aims is evident in his 
comment upon some condemnatory passages of Irenaeus: “The passages 
show that Irenaeus liked uniformity, while the Gnostics he was attacking 
were fond of variety and novelty .. . .Gnostics were ultimately devoted not 
to mythology but to freedom. Speculation and mythology were aspects of this 
freedom, which involved freedom from astral spirits, from the God of the 
Old Testament, from the tyranny of creation, from Old Testament law or 
any law”’. (p. 12) 

As all students of Gnosticism, Professor Grant is naturally concerned with 
the problem of the origins of the movement. His book in effect is an attempt 
to show that Gnosticism arose out of the reactions of certain Jews to the 
annihilation of their apocalyptic faith by the Roman destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70 and the subsequent disasters which resulted from the rising of 
Simon bar Kochba. He cites, as a modern parallel, the Plains Indians of 
America, whose traditional culture, when their warfare failed, “became 
inadequate and disorganized”, so that “the usual symptoms of social mal- 
adjustment appeared: preoccupation with the problem situation, questioning 
of custom, social unrest, increased nonconformity, breakdown of social 
controls, social disorganization and personality maladjustment”. In the 
affliction of a similar malaise he accordingly finds the roots of Gnosticism: 
“For all practical purposes the Gnostics must have been ex-Jews, renegades 
from their religion, for they had abandoned the deity of the Creator, the 
binding character of the law of Moses, and the doctrine of the resurrection”. 
Turning from the disillusionments of their ethnic faith, they now found the 
essence of their religion in the knowledge of their true self and the way in 
which this self could escape from the unhappy conditions of existence in this 
material world to a spiritual realm that was its true home. 

In developing this thesis Dr. Grant is able to show that what has usually 
been regarded as a shocking idea of the Marcionites and other Gnostics, 
namely, that the God of the Old Testament was the evil Demiourgos, had 
already been anticipated in this earlier Jewish Gnosticism. But the dis- 
illusioned Jew, who thus sought to understand the true nature of things by 
re-interpreting his ancestral faith, particularly in its apocalyptic presentation, 
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found himself obliged to take account of Jesus, for ‘‘a would-be Gnostic, 
searching for security in a troubled and evil world, could hardly ignore the 
claims being made for Jesus by the Christians, though the emphasis laid on 
apocalyptic eschatology by many of them would hardly appeal to him”. 
However, once more the way had been prepared in Jewish thought, since the 
idea of the descent of Christ into the world had been anticipated by that of 
the descent of God’s Wisdom or Name or Shekinah. On this crucial issue 
| itis unfortunate that Dr. Grant does not discuss the essential difference that 
exists between the idea of the descent of such a symbolic concept as that of 
the Divine Wisdom or Name and the realism of the orthodox doctrine of the 
incarnation of Christ. 

Dr. Grant’s examination of the teaching of Paul and of the Fourth Gospel 
is most illuminating. According to him, “It is obvious that Paul’s spiritual 
world lies somewhere between Jewish apocalyptic thought and the fully 
developed Gnosticism of the second century. For him much of the signi- 
ficance of Christ lies in his victory over the evil cosmic powers” (p. 158). 
His estimate of the Johannine position is equally significant: “Even though 
the Gospel of John is not fully Gnostic, it remains a fact that in it we find 
a portrait of Jesus which is essentially mythological . . . It is a story of the 
descent of the redeemer from the invisible, unknown God above. He descends 
from heaven, and his appearance on earth as Jesus produces the judgment of 
the world and the defeat of Satan, the prince of this world. He returns above, 
exalted on the cross, to the heavenly house of his Father, and thereby opens 
the way to his disciples. In this form, the story is not one which any of the 
synoptic evangelists could have told”. (p. 174) 

Through its learning and sympathetic evaluation of the mental and 
emotional environment of Early Christianity, Professor Grant’s book will 
surely play an important part in the development of this new phase in the 
study of Gnosticism that is now beginning. Inevitably there are a number of 
points on which his interpretation invites criticism; in particular, to the 
mind of the present reviewer, the importance of Hermeticism has been very 
much underestimated—it is surely significant that among the Nag Hammadi 
documents were no less than four Hermetic tractates, which this Christian 
Gnostic community evidently treasured and studied. 


Fifty Years of Chinese Philosophy, 1898-1950. By O. Briére, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Laurence G. Thompson. London: George Allen and Unwin. 


Pp. 159. 215. 
Reviewed by Homer H. Dubs (Oxford) 


Tuts philosophical history of China for the last half century is a guide to 
recent Chinese thought. In the first quarter-century, a positivistic, scientific 
current dominated. In the second quarter-century, Marxist ideas grew in 
importance until they dominated. In the whole of China there were then 
only some ten universities that had special departments of philosophy, more 
than half of which were Protestant, yet Chinese studying in Germany, 
England, France, and America brought back philosophies with them and 
popularized them in China. So there came evolutionism, anarchism, 
scientific materialism, etc. Hu Shih brought Dewey’s pragmatism, which 
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movement was greatly strengthened by John Dewey’s sojourn in China for 
two years. Among the Chinese university professors, two are outstanding: 
Fung Yu-lan, who is first of all a disciple of Ju Hsi, and Chang Dung-sun, 
who is a neo-Kantian and begins with the problem of knowledge, in ethics 
is influenced by Wundt, and more recently stands for socialism, with which 
he integrates many Marxist elements. There are other idealisms, Hegelian, 
Platonic, etc. 

The first interpreter of Marxism, Ch’en Du-hsiu, began by battling 
fervently for republican ideas, then in 1919 suddenly changed to com- J 
munism. But his communist adversaries finally expelled him from the party. 
Guo Mo-ro in 1925 was the first in China to formulate the principles of 
dialectical materialism. In 1935 there was a vigorous controversy over 
Marxism in Chinese periodicals. But by 1939 Li Ta had published a veritable 
compendium of Marxism and in 1940 Mao Dze-tung published his famous 
article, “The government and culture of the new democracy”, which became 
the political and philosophic Marxist charter. 

Outside these groups was the Buddhist school. For Buddhism forms a 
closed world, apart, with no ties to other systems. Here T’ai Hsii became 
the dominant figure, with an atheistic Buddhist rationalism. Hsiung Shih-li 
attempted to reinterpret the Buddhist wei-shih system with the aid of Wang 
Yang-ming and Bergson, in order to Confucianize Buddhism. 

So the mass of thinkers can be divided, to a certain point, into two camps: 
the orientalists, who on the whole remain faithful to the national tradition, 
and the occidentalists, who worship science and sociology. As early as 
1931, a chronicler notes that 30 per cent of books published dealt with social 
science and mostly with Marxism. But one must be careful, in classifying 
Chinese philosophers, for those who belong to more than one group are by 
no mearis lacking. All the important occidental philosophies came to China 
in this half-century and were expounded there, yet it was Marxism that 
became most influential. 


China: Lore, Legend and Lyrics. By R. de Rohan Barondes, F.R.S.A. 
London: Peter Owen. Pp. 239. 35s. 


Reviewed by Homer H. Dubs (Oxford) 


Turis book is typical of the “old China hand”—the person who lived many 
years in China, who observed with considerable keenness what he saw in a 
limited area, but who has missed the scholarly studies about China. For 
China is a country in which really literate persons are not commonly met with, 
so that misapprehensions are abundant. Even foreigners who live in China 
for long periods often fail to realize that there are Chinese scholars just as 
keen and learned as any found in the West and that their discoveries, together 
with those of occidental sinologists, have upset most of the beliefs formerly 
held by unsinological persons in China. It is really only in this century that 
most of this knowledge has come to light. Unfortunately the author seems to 
be quite ignorant of this recent sinology. His bibliography is antique and 
the book is replete with misstatements and anachronisms. 

Nevertheless it is well and interestingly written. It contains some good 
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ictures and about sixty pages of translations from Chinese poetry and prose. 

In the author’s words, “readability is preferred to absolute literalness” 
(p. 191). Fifty years ago, it might have been worth reading. Along with 
some acute observations, the book represents best the “old China hand’s” 
misunderstandings of China. 


The Development of Neo-Confucian Thought. By Carsun Chang. London: 
Vision Press. Pp. 377. sos. 


Reviewed by H. H. Dubs (Oxford) 


ONCE in a while one comeS upon a book that at first appears to be just what 
is wanted, only to find that it cannot be trusted. Neo-Confucianism is the 
highly developed philosophic system that has dominated China since the 
twelfth century. It produced a high metaphysics and a profound ethics. 
While it is today supposed to have been overthrown, the influence of such 
great philosophies is never ended. 

This book attempts a history of the development and growth of Neo- 
Confucianism. Its author is a highly learned Chinese scholar. There is no 
other book in occidental languages that provides an equally full treatment. 
But such scholastic philosophy is highly technical. When one discovers that 
Mr. Chang cannot distinguish between “reason (/ or r/)”’ as Chu Hsi means it, 
“reason” as Plato conceived it, and “reason” as Kant used the term (pp. 
28, 31, 35), one becomes suspicious. He declares that the four Neo-Confucian 
virtues mean the same as Kant’s categorical imperative (p. 215)! 

Great philosophy is exact thought, whereas this book is muddled, unable 
to make the careful distinctions required for an accurate account of a great 
philosophy. Chu Hsi was a great scholastic, with a delicacy and exactness of 
thought such as that of Aquinas. But this account fails to demonstrate Chu 
Hsi’s orderly and intelligent distinctions. 

There is here a great amount of information, some of it never before 
presented in occidental languages. There is a good discussion of medieval 
Chinese Buddhism and its influence upon Neo-Confucianism. But the 
continual attempts to find parallels between Chinese and European philo- 
sophies too easily lead readers astray. 


The Cruel God. Job’s Search for the Meaning of Suffering. By Margaret 
Brackenbury Crook. Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. Pp. xv + 222. 


$3.50. 
, Reviewed by P. N. Tindall (Liverpoo/) 


THE Book of Job exercises a “peculiar fascination over Old Testament 
students, inspiring the exegetes to set forth their theses under many an 
imaginative title. Thus we have had The Book of the Ways of God (Kraeling), 
Hiob der Existentialist (Ehrenberg), Job: Poet of Existence (Terrien), From 
Tragedy to Triumph. The Message of the Book of Job (Ellison). Miss Crook 
how brings before us the old themes treated in a new and imaginative way 
with The Cruel God. Job’s Search for the Meaning of Suffering. Articulating 
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universally valid human experiences, Job has often been introduced in some- 
what extravagant language. The late W. L. Wardle called it “the supreme 
literary achievement of the Old Testament” (The History and Religion of Israel, 
p. 203). For Miss Crook it is “the most magnificently daring work in the 
Old Testament” (p. xi). Doubtless both are right. 

To assist her in her task, the author has had recourse to the literary, 
archaeological and iconographical material which modern Near-Eastern 
discoveries have brought to light. She is convinced that many of these 
artifacts were known to the author of Job, and also that he was acquainted with 
the writings of his Israelite predecessors and familiar with the literary 
remains of neighbouring peoples (pp. xiif.). 

Discovering a clue in the existence, before 2,000 B.C., of advanced schools 
for literary studies, Miss Crook believes that the author of Job, the poet, is an 
educator, a judicial and philosophically-minded “wiseman”, working among 
students in something like a graduate seminar. The aim of this poet-instructor 
is to “set clearly before his students the questions he and they are raising. 
He must show them where the older teachings fail to accord with reality. 
Above all, he must attempt to offer them something by which to live, a 
better understanding of their own natures and of the ways of God with 
mankind” (p. 6). 

As the starting-point of his classroom discussion, the poet takes a familiar 
tale about the disaster which befell an upright worthy named Job, who may 
or may not be identified with a historical prince Ayyab, of Ashtaroth near 
Galilee, living in the mid-fourteenth century B.C. (pp. 1of.). The poet 
constructs his argument within the context of this old folk-tale, which may 
have originally circulated in Israel without any mention of the satan but 
probably included the three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. 

Miss Crook treats the main portion of the book as a series of discussions 
between the pupils and the master of some such ancient school, the pupils 
setting out the position of the afflicted Job, while the poet, as judicial 
pedagogue of the little academy, supplies the kind of arguments for Job’s 
troubles which contemporary and conventional wisemen would use, 
arguments which are put into the mouths of the courteous and kindly 
Eliphaz, the traditionalist Bildad, and the self-assured and daring Zophar. 

Space will not permit us to deal with Miss Crook’s treatment of the 
important problems which emerge in the discussions between Job and his 
friends. We can merely suggest that the book itself should be read: it con- 
tains some most helpful comments on the great Biblical poem. E.g., “In the 
ancient pagan world of many gods, when one showed enmity to a man, the 
sufferer could always appeal to another.—For Job, the monotheist, there 
is no resort to other gods. The One God acts alone, and Job faces Him 
alone” (p. 48). Like Jesus in Gethsemane, Job has to bear the cross of 
monotheism. Again, on the basis of analogous Babylonian allusions, Miss 
Crook believes that the heavenly witness, to which Job appeals (xvi. 19) and 
which has generally puzzled commentators, is actually God himself (p. 77). 

It is a great pleasure to find that, as far as she can, Miss Crook is most 
anxious to preserve the integrity of the book. Apart from the Elihu speeches 
and a few small editorial fragments, she regards all the other commonly- 
questioned passages as being the work of the poet-instructor. E.g., the 
question “Where shall wisdom be found?” must obviously have been very 
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important for any school of ‘“‘wisemen”. Hence Miss Crook takes Job 
xxviii (on Wisdom) to be a genuine and original part of the book, supplying 
the kind of conclusion to which the previous, incomplete argument is tending. 
She admits, however, that Job xxviii is itself incomplete and that the last 
verse is an addition. In her opinion, the original passage stopped abruptly 
before it disclosed the whereabouts of Wisdom (pp. 121ff.). Further, the 
Yahweh speeches, “the masterpiece of the entire work” (p. 163), and the 

sages about Behemoth and Leviathan, symbols of cosmic forces, are not 
regarded as later additions, but as integral parts of the poet’s book (in Job 
xxxviii—xli) (p. 105, pp. 139ff., pp. 153ff.). 

The main part of the book is regarded as the product of the poet-instructor 
who worked in the vicinity of Babylon probably around the period 475 to 
460 B.C. (pp. 175ff.). Miss Crook agrees with most commentators that the 
Elihu passages, Job xxxii—xxxvii, are later additions, being added to the 
original poet’s work in order to provide later readers with the guidance 
which would bring the book into line with teaching current in their own day 
(p. 181). Elihu “has been called a first commentator on the Book of Job” 
(p. 140). She assigns these speeches, however, to two different people, to an 
Elder and a Younger Elihu, the Elder Elihu writing about the time of Ezra 
(early fourth century B.C.), the Younger Elihu making his addition about 
350 B.C., perhaps as a contemporary of the Chronicler, when the Ezra 
reforms had begun to bear fruit in the shape of national prosperity (pp. 181ff. 
and pp. 193ff.). 

Two appendices, one on “The Form of Hebrew Poetry” and the other 
on “Names for God in the Book of Job’, together with several pages of 
useful notes and a small, select bibliography, conclude a very stimulating, 
delightfully written and beautifully printed book. The Beacon Press is to be 
congratulated upon producing it so cheaply by modern standards. 


An Age of Crisis. By Lester G. Crocker. Baltimore: The John 
Hopkins Press. Pp. xx + 496. Bibliography and index. $7.50 


Reviewed by Alfred J. Bingham (University of Maryland) 


Turis first of three studies on the history of eighteenth-century French ethical 
thought presents and defines the various problems, metaphysical and psycho- 
logical, related to ethics, together with the views on these problems of 
Christian apologists, of deists and materialists of various shades, and of 
moral nihilists. The next study will deal with eighteenth-century explanations 
for the origin and nature of moral experience and judgments. The final 
study will examine ethical systems and value concepts propounded during 
the Age of Enlightenment to replace the discarded ones based on religion. 
What Professor Crocker has set out to accomplish is the fitting in of 
eighteenth-century French ethical thought within the complex of con- 
troversies which arose in Europe in the seventeenth century, reached 
theoretical maturity before the French Revolution, was drawn into the great 
debate between science and religion in the nineteenth century, and has left us, 
as the author says, “still groping for the solutions”. The cosmopolitan 
nature of the discussion is stressed by frequent, illuminating trips across the 
Channel and across the Rhine, as well as beyond the temporal limits of the 
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Age of Reason. We are given thereby the perspective to view this age as a 
phase in man’s continuing moral crisis. 

One could argue that Professor Crocker tends to overstress the already 
considerable pervasiveness of determinism in the age and to see the origins 
or traces of moral nihilism in unlikely places, Thus, he detects the “seed of 
moral nihilism” (p. 77) in Montesquieu who, however, proclaims man’s 
innate sense of justice, his understanding of and dependence on God’s moral 
otder, his ethical responsibility based on free will, his accountability to 
certain immutable moral judgments, and the spiritual differences between 
man and beast. He even perceives moral nihilism (p. 287) in Pascal’s analysis 
of theego. Yet it was the same Pascal who marvelled at the heights of wisdom 
and goodness to which man could attain, the strength which man could 
receive through divine grace, the dependence of man on God as his favoured 
creature, and many other ideas as far removed as possible from nihilism. 
To class the moderate deist Charles Bonnet as “‘on the side of determinism” 
(p. 159) is to ignore his defence of an autonomous mental life distinguishing 
man from animals, his belief in the existence of altruistic impulses in man, and 
his optimism regarding the possibility of overcoming moral evil by reason 
and education. Conversely, to place Voltaire “on the side of free will” 
(p. 160) does not take into account his deterministic position in the Phib- 
sophical Dictionary, The Ignorant Philosopher, Candide and other stories, in 
correspondence with Frederick the Great and elsewhere. 

Exception could be taken to a number of the author’s statements. He feels 
(p. 12) that Christians are inconsistent to expect God to disturb universal 
laws on man’s behalf. But Christians maintain that it is part of God’s purpose 
that man should be favoured. In any case, it would be even mote contta- 
dictory to conceive of God as a prisoner of his own laws, since it is of his 
essence to be free in all his works. Again, in the discussion on suicide (p. 78), 
it is considered incongruous for Christians to deny man’s autonomy and yet 
to claim that human activity is exceptionally significant. To be sure, Christians 
do deny that we are autonomous, but only in the sense of being free from 
God indirectly through physical laws governing the involuntary activities 
of our material being, and directly through God’s presence in the voluntary 
activities of our spiritual being. Christians believe that just because man is 
related to God, body and soul, his nature is unique and his acts are of great 

importance. Indeed, man’s uniqueness as a means of implementing divine 
purposes was denied by the philosophes (p. 85), not only because to admit this 
uniqueness would be to support Christian views, but because man’s link with 
God “‘made of him a means, and not an end”. Professor Crocker might have 
pointed out here that man ruled solely by nature would also be a means. 
Indeed, in numerous examples, it is quite obvious that the philosophes, fat 
from wishing to increase man’s “dignity if he were independent of God”, 
are bent on proving that he is but a pawn of nature. Only the Christians 
perceived that a religious faith freely embraced makes of man an end in the 
universe while remaining a means of the divine purpose therein. 

It is to be hoped that in the third part of this study—on solutions presented 
to meet problems of the human condition—there will be emphasis on those 
philosophes and apologists who advocated reforms calculated to bring about 
a “new view of man in nature” and a “new humanistic society”. After all, 
the current vogue of Laclos and of the Marquis de Sade among Existentialists 
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and others is probably not destined to eclipse the permanent contributions 
to human welfare of liberal reformers from Montesquieu to Condorcet. 

This first volume of the planned trilogy of studies not only provides a 
comprehensive account of ethical problems and assumptions. It is likewise, 
for the student of eighteenth-century ethical thought, an invaluable re- 
pository of leads for specialized investigations in this area. By presenting 
interpretations of all sectors of opinion, Professor Crocker’s work should 
have revolutionary impact on future research in the field and even, perhaps, 
‘on the teaching of eighteenth-century literature. 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: His Life and Spirit. By Nicolas Corte. 
Translated by Martin Jarrett-Kerr, C.R., with an introduction by the 
translator. London: Barrie and Rockliff, 1960. Pp. xx + 120. 155. 


Reviewed by Basil Smith (London) 


I THINK it was Oscar Wilde who said that his method of reviewing was 
to cut a few pages, and smell the paper-knife. That is decidedly not the way 
in which to review a book about Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., geologist, 
palaeontologist, pre-historian and amateur metaphysician. I have read this 
book by M. Corte from cover to cover, and weighed every word in the 
balance. It is intended for that elusive person, the “general reader”, and it 
presents us with a summary of de Chardin’s life and thought. 

He was born in France in 1881, and educated at the Jesuit College of 
Mongré; he took part in the Piltdown diggings of 1913, and the Sinanth- 
opus expedition of 1928. He was the author of a number of clandestine 
works on theology, but the Jesuits forbade the publication of his magnum 
opus, The Phenomenon of Man, which was published posthumously. He died 
on Easter Day in 1955. 

He believed that there are two forms of energy, physical and psychical. 
He was a panpsychist, endowing the cell with mind, and simpler forms of life 
with “pre-mind”. As the protein molecule coils back upon itself (so the theory 
runs), psychical energy is intensified. Since the earth is curved, mankind 
coils back upon itself, forming a layer of human activity which de Chardin, 
with his passion for neologisms, calls the Nodsphere. This entity will continue 
to evolve until it develops into a hyper-personal human organism, which, by 
means of eugenics, the organization of resources, and the socialization of 
man, will reach an “Omega-Point” when God will be all in all. He went out 
of his way to repudiate totalitarianism and the human ant-heap; he affirmed 
his belief in freedom and personality, and argued that, the nearer we approach 
to Omega, the more unlike each other we shall become. The keynotes of 
his thought are evolution, the central place of man in the scheme of things, 
and the attempt to reconcile science and theology. 

Teilhard de Chardin was a cross-bencher. He was a Jesuit and a palaeonto- 
logist. He was that rara avis, a scientist with imagination. In attempting to 
reconcile two worlds, he is likely to antagonize both. Theology refused him 
his Imprimatur, while Science scoffs at his vague and poetical language, 
declaring that he turns possible analogies into principles of identity. Theology 
complains that the kingdom of darkness does not seem to have any reality 
for him; that he makes no reference to a fall or to redemption; while Science 
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turns its back on his metaphysics. Yet these accusations are unfair and 
superficial. He believed that evil was inherent in creation, “the consequence 
and the cost of the labour of development”; redemption, he found in the 
emergent Omega, the Christ who shall be all in all. As to the attitude of 
scientists towards his metaphysics, let them remember that a metaphysical 
hypothesis may suddenly become heuristic. 

Meanwhile, the central fallacy of his creed remains undetected. I refer to 
his doctrine of a hyper-personal organism. Even if this concept is a mere 
analogy, it is repugnant to the dignity of the individual, and it includes a 
set of ethical principles which, in themselves, can only be detrimental to 
freedom—eugenics, and the socialization of man. De Chardin tells us that the 
Omega-Point,! which is to be the nucleus of this organism, may be outside 
space and time. Since it is an inter-personal point, he may very well have had 
Extra-Sensory Perception in mind as the inter-linking force. Is it possible 
that he was misled by those psychical researchers who claim (upon very scanty 
evidence, and often against the facts) that E.S.P. “transcends space and time”? 
If so, this so-called hyper-personal organism, in spite of all the safeguards, 
is a sociological folly built upon an ethical and philosophical quicksand. The 
true Omega-Point will arrive when autonomous creatures live in harmony 
with the will of the Creator, of their own absolute free-will, in a world where 
his service is perfect freedom. 


Nevertheless, de Chardin, who has been compared with Origen, was an. 


original thinker, and, if the Roman Catholic Church continues to produce 
such men, Macaulay’s New Zealander may yet survey the ruins of St. Paul’s. 

M. Corte has made a brave and successful attempt to compress a biography 
and a philosophy into little more than one hundred pages, and he should have 
called his book Multum in Parvo. 1 ar shocked, however, at the English of 
his translator. “Demogogy” may be a misprint; but “psychological moment” 
is a meaningless cliché. “Reckons” (to imply “‘believes’’) is an Americanism, 
while “International Po/itics” will not arrive until we have reached the 
Omega-Point. These things are venial, but what of the following? “Like 
we”; “Thou are”; “Thou who dost sum up... my longing for You”. These 
are mere samples of a type of English which would not have commended 
itself to J. H. Newman. 

De Chardin was a genius; M. Corte has produced a highly competent 
‘biographical appreciation; the translation is tolerable; but de Chardin’s 
ethics and Father Jarrett-Kerr’s English make me sigh for the days when 
England was a nation and English was a language. 


The Ancient Gods. ‘The History and Diffusion of Religion in the 
Ancient Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean. By E. O. James. 
Pp. 359. Ill. 85; 11 text-figs. and map. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1960. 425. 


Reviewed by S. H. Hooke (Faringdon) 


HERE we have what may surely be regarded as this veteran scholar’s ma,aum 
opus. Into it he has poured all the stores of knowledge accumulated during a 


1M. Cuénot, a French expert on de Chardin, assures me that the Omega is the immanent 
aspect of God’s creative activity. 
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life-time of anthropological and archaeological study. Nor has he been 
merely an arm-chair scholar. In addition to his training as an anthropologist 
he has had the invaluable experience of archaeological field-work under so 
eminent an archaeologist as the late Sir Flinders Petrie. Those who venture 
to take the plunge into the mazes of these ancient religions under his expert 
guidance will not find themselves confronted by dubious theories, but 
presented with well-tried views and well-established facts. 

Sir Julian Huxley has lately told us that “gods appear as a product of what 
we may call psychometabolism”’,, and goes on to explain that every type of 
human culture has its own particular psychometabolism. By this rather 
forbidding term he means a set of systems of mental organization which have 
the capacity to take in, assimilate and work up the raw material of experience 
in a similar way (The Observer, July 17, 1960). 

Professor James’s book might be regarded as a commentary on this text. 
Through the labours of archaeologists during the last half-century, we are 
now able to recreate for ourselves the social behaviour patterns, the religious 
beliefs and practices, and the general outlook on life of the peoples of the 
ancient Near East, based on contemporary sources. For example, Ebeling’s 
monograph, Aus dem Tagewerk eines assyrischen Zauberpriesters, gives us a 
first-hand picture of the daily activities of an Assyrian ashipu-priest. We are 
shown the priest dealing with such trivial matters as appeasing by 
magical incantations the wrath of one man against another, or protecting a 
pregnant woman from the attacks of evil spirits. On p. 233 of his book 
Professor James describes the activities of this type of priest (incorrectly 
transliterated asipu) in his account of divination, astrology, and prophecy in 
Babylonia and Assyria. 

In his introductory chapter the author successfully compresses into thirty 
pages a sketch of the rise of civilization in the ancient Near East. On this 
chapter it may be remarked that he is inclined to accept Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler’s view that the oasis-culture of Jericho, revealed by Miss Kenyon’s 
excavation of that site, may be earlier than the river-valley cultures of the 
Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates. 

In the succeeding chapters Professor James describes the emergence of 
religion in the ancient Near East, and the principal forms which it took in the 
course of its long development. We are shown the central place which the 
cult of the Mother-goddess occupied in the early stages of the growth of 
teligion. We are given an excellent account of the various types of kingship 
which developed in Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, among the Hittites, in 
Ugarit, and in Israel. Then follow in turn brief but adequate accounts of the 
seasonal festivals, burial customs, cosmology, divination, astrology, and 
ptophecy. There is a chapter on the relation between the gods and morality, 
and the book closes with a discussion of the development and diffusion of 
Near Eastern deities, including an account of the emergence of the Christian 
concept of Deity. 

The book is conceived on so large a scale and takes so vast a sweep that 
detailed criticism is impossible. Specialists in the various fields covered by 
this comprehensive survey will probably find points concerning which a 
different opinion may be held. But as an inaugural volume in a series 
intended to cover the history of religion Professor James’s book admirably 
fulfils its purpose. The publishers are to be congratulated on their enter- 
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prise in launching this series, and on the high standard of production ex- 
emplified in the present volume. The illustrations are well chosen and 
admirably produced. The index, however, is hardly adequate for a book of 
so extensive and varied a range of subjects. 


A History of Scottish Congregationalism. By Harry Escott. Glasgow: 
Congregational Union of Scotland (printed in Great Britain by the 
University Press of Aberdeen), 1960. Pp. xx + 400. 305. 


Reviewed by James Porter (Bannockburn) 


Dr. Harry Escort is to be congratulated on a most useful contribution 
to the study of Scotland’s religious heritage which will be welcomed by 
many besides his fellow-Congregationalists. In his preface the author makes 
full acknowledgment of his debt to the pioneers in this field of study, rightly 


inaintaining that “Anyone who essays to write about the origins of Scottish 


Congregationalism must perforce build upon James Ross’s foundation”. 
The sixty years which have elapsed since Ross’s book was published have 
seen the consolidation and advancement of that Union which was only four 
years old when Ross wrote. Dr. Escott’s account of the work and witness of 
the Congregational Union of Scotland “in our day and age” brings the work 
of earlier historians right up to date. 

The book consists of seven parts of varying length. The first two are 
brief, dealing with early attempts to set up Congregational Churches in 
Scotland and with movements in the eighteenth century which were thoroughly 
Scottish in origin. The author agrees with Ross in holding that Scottish 
Congregationalism has a distinctive character of its own and owes practically 
nothing to English influences. The brief visit of Robert Browne to Scotland 
in 1584 did not issue in the formation of churches on the Congregational 
pattern. Nor did John Penry’s sojourn for a year in Scotland (1589-1590) 
have any permanent result. The first sign of Congregationalism taking root 
occurs in the period between 1650 and 1660 when Cromwell’s troops, 
including many apostles of Independency, were quartered in the cities and 
garrison towns. The few churches set up soon withered away when General 
Monk moved southwards. 

‘Part Two of Dr. Escott’s book introduces us to the real origins of Scottish 

Congregationalism—the Glasites, the Old Scots Independents and _ the 
Bereans. John Glas is surely one of the most interesting figures in Scottish 
church history. His bold thinking on the nature and constitution of the 
Church led to the formation of a number of churches whose polity Dr. 
Escott describes as “Congregational Presbyterianism rather than strict 
Congtegationalism as taught by Robert Browne and other Fathers of English 
Independency”. The Old Scots Independents, who came into being in 1768, 
were similar to the Glasites in order. Their leaders, James Smith and Robert 
Ferrier, influenced by the writings of Glas, were led to a re-examination of 
the doctrines set forth in the Westminster Confession of Faith. Like Glas 
they were opposed to the civil establishment of religion. David Dale, a great 
Christian philanthropist, preached regularly for thirty-seven years in his Old 
Scots Independent Church in Greyfriars Wynd in Glasgow. The churches 
of this movement were small in number and in membership even after they 
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united with the Inghamites, a kindred body located in North and West 
England. The third movement towards a purer form of Church doctrine 
and government was that led by Rev. John Barclay, who was deposed from 
the ministry of the Church of Scotland in 1773 for holding heretical views. 
It is to be remembered that the condition of the Church of Scotland, under 
the domination of the Moderates, encouraged such tentative groupings 
towards a better order of things. 

In Part Three of his book Dr. Escott deals with the spiritual revival 
kindled by the fervent preaching of Robert and James Haldane. A new lease 
of life was given to Scottish Congregationalism through their efforts, and the 
evangelical piety which they awakened in men’s hearts gave permanence 
to their work. The Haldanes came to hold Baptist views, however, and other 
hands were needed to guide the growing strength of Scottish Congregational- 
ism. Foremost in the work of re-building stands Greville Ewing whom 
Dr. Escott describes as “the architect and builder of Scottish Congregation- 
alism”. Ewing strengthened the ties with English Congregationalism, made 
a wise use of Christian journalism, and was a staunch advocate of missionary 
enterprise. The creation of the Congregational Union of Scotland in 1812, 
as Dr. Escott emphasizes, “preserved the denomination from that decay 
which had been the fate of the early experiments in Congregationalism made 
by the Glasites, the Bereans and the Old Scots Independents”’. 

Part Four tells the story of the formation of the Evangelical Union in 
1843 through the revolt of James Morison and his supporters against the 
rigid Calvinism of Scottish Presbyterian Churches. Scottish Congregation- 
alism has nurtured men of liberal thought and fresh outlook as well as men of 
simple evangelical faith. In its training of students for the ministry the 
primary emphasis is on Christian faith and vocation, but the need for a full 
course of training is recognized. The characteristic advocacy of temperance 
which persisted in the Evangelical Union was not diminished after 1897 
when that body united with the Congregational Union. The story of that 
fruitful Union is told briefly in Part Five of Dr..Escott’s book, and is 
followed by a lively account of recent developments within the Union. No 
one who has felt the pressure of the Spirit on the life of the Churches in the 
ecumenical movement can. fail to be deeply interested in the response of 
Scottish Congregationalists to the challenge of these days. 

Part Seven of this book will have a special interest for those interested in 
local congregational history. The information has been carefully gathered and 
the author has obviously carried out a labour of love with patience and en- 
thusiasm. Lists of ministers and union officials are also appended mong with a 
full bibliography. 


Gore, A Study in Liberal Catholic Thought. By James Carpenter. London: 
The Faith Press. Pp. 307. 305. 


Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks (Northam) 


LIKE a justly well-known provision-firm whose products are advertised as 

“$7 Varieties”, the Church of England must often give the outsider (and the 
insider too, for that matter, if he strays beyond the church weeklies) the 
impression that over the centuries the number of varieties in Anglican 
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theology is incalculable. It is this apparent and deceptive variety in Anglican 
thought which makes this new work on Charles Gore so welcome. Here we 
have a conspectus of Anglican thought in modern times, set out with a 
degree of insight, documentation and balance, such as provides a careful 
assessment of Anglican variableness on fundamentals of the Faith, and, at the 
same time, may do something to halt the decline in serious reading among the 
clergy. 

Mr. Carpenter has done in his own way what Prestige did twenty-five | 
years ago, and he has done it with a degree of careful research and with a 
bibliographical thoroughness such as makes this a notable book. The 
reader who is in any way familiar with the main details of Gore’s life will 
find here a balanced assessment of one of the greatest Anglican theologians in 
this century, whose vision, breadth of mind, scholarship and courage in the 
face of opposition justified the title “liberal Catholic”. Gore’s position is 
set out in his own statement, “I mean by Catholicism . . . not merely or 
primarily a doctrine of salvation to be apprehended by individuals, but the 
establishment of a visible society as the one divinely constituted home of the 
great salvation, held together not only by the inward spirit but also by 
certain manifest and external institutions”. Those who know the value Gore 
attached to the institution and to Catholic tradition have sometimes over- 
looked the fact that Gore stressed that neither the Church nor the Bible nor 
the historic episcopate could be taken in isolation and the emphasis which he 
placed upon the prophetic element in religion was considerable. The 
word “liberal” as applied to the term Catholic is justified by Gore (and ina 
general way, by the whole Anglican communion) in his appeal to the ration- 
ality of the Caroline divines who held fast to the threefold cord of Scripture, 
tradition and reason. Gore considered it to be the glory of the Anglican 
Church that at the Reformation “she retained her hold on the ancient 
structure of the Church while she opened her arms to the new learning, the 
new appeal to Scripture, the freedom of historical criticism and the duty of 
ptivate judgment”. Gore’s respect for reason and biblical prophecy made 
him very critical of the Roman claim to be an absolute and infallible authority. 
For Gore, says Mr. Carpenter, faith is not to be equated with submission, 
and unquestioning acceptance is not necessarily a virtue. 

From a personal appreciation of Gore published in this Journal (April 1932) 
‘and in J. M. Lloyd Thomas’s review of the Gifford Lectures (1931) it is 
clear that in his insistence on the right and duty of private judgment Gore 
was also a Protestant—in the best and most embracive sense. But this in- 
sistence on the place of reason and private judgment was not a personal 
idiosyncrasy, it was founded upon the fact that Gore sought to revive 
certain aspects of early Greek theology which until more recent times had 
been neglected by Anglican theologians (and, strangely enough, by the best 
Tractarian scholars). Readers of this Journal will note with approval that 
Mr. Carpenter brings out the close affinity between the thought of two such 
different bishops as Joseph Butler and Charles Gore. Butler as a philosopher 
sought for a rational unity in all things, and Gore following his example 
said that he found it intolerable that attempts should be made to keep “the 
findings of different fields of thought in different mental compartments, 
paying no attention to their inconsistency”. The younger generation of 
non-professional theologians, aware of the need to find a bridge between 
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Philosophy and Prophecy, and a more thorough appreciation of the Nature 
of the Incarnation, will find Mr. Carpenter’s chapters on these matters of 
exceptional value. Gore held that “in the moral and intellectual region, the 
Greek theologians affirm that the Incarnation gathers up into one and 
completes the previous movement of God in the human mind and conscience”’. 
The controversy which broke out over Gore’s use of the theory of Aenosis was 
very bitter and released a storm-flood of protests, written and spoken. 
Gore’s position was that the Incarnation was a self-emptying of God to 
reveal himself under conditions of human nature. The old Tractarian guard was 
deeply disturbed and so were many theologians of other schools of thought. 
The Dissertations represented at that time Gore’s most audacious point of view, 
for his attitude was based upon an appreciation of modern developments in 
New Testament scholarship which allowed him to criticize the inadequacy 
in one respect of much of the patristic and mediaeval theology. Mr. Carpenter, 
who sets out the course of this furore, exhibits a fairness of presentation such 
as we may hope to see followed in other doctrinal controversies. His heavily 
documented extracts from Gore’s supporters, critics and opponents make 
his footnotes as valuable as the main text. 

Two reflections may be added. The first places Gore firmly in line with our 
modern attitude; it is his acceptance of the Erasmian dictum “Let the 
essentials of the faith be limited to the fewest articles possible” —which well 
accords with a jealous minimization of what is explicitly de fide. And the 
second is the estimate of that formidable personality, H. Hensley Henson, 
who in his lively Retrospect says of Gore: “He was greatly superior to 
me in learning, ability, in public importance, and in that strange conquering 
quality which is sometimes called genius”. To which we may add that Mr. 
Carpenter by the quality of his book places us greatly in his debt. 


The Forms of Things Unknown. By Herbert Read. London: Faber. 
Pp. 248. 255. 
Yeats’s Iconography. By F. A. C. Wilson. London: Gollancz. Pp. 349. 


305. 


Reviewed by R. F. Rattray (Cambridge) 


SiR HERBERT READ shares the fashion for Jung and modern art: he has 
tead too much and trusted too much: but he is an honest pursuer of reality 
and has the perspicacity that comes from this fundamental honesty. These 
“Essays towards an Aesthetic Philosophy” argue as follows. 

Our education is wrong: it is too literate. A developed system of writing 
did not appear before 3000 B.C. Writing, therefore, and the whole conceptual 
mode of reasoning which depends on it, is of recent origin compared with the 
use of visual symbols—the earliest cave drawings are perhaps 40,000 years old 
and the use of visual symbols of course goes back much farther. To the 
ancient Greeks the ugliness of conduct morally out of place was the most 
salient fact about it. So long as civilization was based on handcrafts, there 
existed in the actual mode of living some counterpoise to abstract conceptual 
thought, but during the last two centuries millions have been divorced from 
all perceptual effort. We have lived to see the truth of Nietzsche’s dictum that 
God is dead—the surrender of the individual conscience to mass; the con- 
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sequent growth of violence; the abdication of philosophy, its retreat into 
verbal analysis; the dehumanization of art. Science has become largely 
abstract and speculative. Our education is conceived as serving the interests 
of a social economy: it should be directed to the conquest of reality. 

Jeans said that all forces probably reduce to nothing more than our 
subjective interpretations of special experiences of the continuum in which 
we live. Art, like science, is an activity whereby we bring certain experiences 
into the realm of objectively valid cognition. Just as a plant produces by 
sunlight substances made out of the air and soil, so the artist brings out 
something of reality. A Romano-Egyptian portrait on a mummy-case is a 
fact as real as the contemporary propositions of Euclid: van Eyck in his 
portraits anatomized the soul of man. Our education practically ignores the 
most permanent achievements of mankind. We have been deprived of the 
truth that is beauty, of the beauty that is truth. The beauty of holiness is a 
fact. 

Whereas in Sir Herbert Read’s book the fashion for Jung and modern art 
is subsidiary, in Dr. Wilson’s book it is the other way about. Of making 
many books there is no end and much study is a weariness of the flesh. 
Academic progress requires research: a subject must be found involving the 
study of out-of-the-way material. In literature, fashion indicates certain 
authors. Yeats, therefore, is a find because from birth he was an escapist 
from the modern world into the world of art, literature, mythology, mysticism, 
magic, the esoteric, this being confirmed by his unsuccessful love for Maud 
Gonne. He became a firm believer in the philosophia perennis, which he 
believed to be embedded in mythology. The researcher, therefore, reads all 
the books he can find that Yeats read and he has a great asset in the current 
fashion for Jung and finds everywhere philosophy in mythological symbols. 
Dr. Wilson wrote W. B. Yeats and Tradition (reviewed in the Hibbert by the 
present reviewer in 1958) and his book now before us is a sequel dealing 
with a series of Yeats’s later plays influenced by Japanese “‘Noh”, and later 
poems. Dr. Wilson writes, “My research convinced me that each of Five 
Plays for Dancers embodies a certain aspect of Yeats’s metaphysics: At The 
Hawk’s Well the religion of the Self (subjectivity); Ewer reincarnation; 
The Cat and the Moon the cyclic process of history; Ca/vary objectivity; The 
Dreaming of The Bones the life after death”. 

- Dr. Wilson has persuaded himself into the belief that Yeats was one of the 
greatest of all poets and writes, in the manner of ““The Emperor’s New 
Clothes”, of “these unforgettable single strokes by which the characters are 
sculpted: ‘If I grow drowsy I can pierce my foot’; ‘If you are good you will 
leave it’”’. 

But he does incidentally reveal some of Yeats’s beliefs. Between incarn- 
ations the soul becomes a part of Anima Mundi and models the body for its 
next rebirth. Physical beauty has been won by emotional toil in past lives. 
In crises of emotion the soul is united to Anima Mundi. “Our daily thought 
is certainly but the line of foam at the edge of a vast luminous sea; Henry 
More’s Anima Mundi, Wordsworth’s ‘immortal sea that brought us hither’ 
and near whose edge the children sport”. 

The Christian, in Yeats’s view, tends to regard his own personality as 
imperfect or even valueless; to depend upon salvation by means of an external 
Saviour-God; to seek union with that God by means of mortification, self- 
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denial and other expiatory rites. The subjective, on the other hand, is by 
nature aware that he carries God always within him and that his own person- 
ality is boundless, infinitely resourceful and in fact divine; he seeks salvation 
by cultivating his own Self or higher-personality; and, having no need to abase 
himself before an external victim-saviour, tends always to worship: God 
through joy. Yeats accepted obscenity as the “loam of Eden”; all peasant 
cultures seemed to him characterized by the nearness of /’homme moyen sensuel 
to the visionary state. He accepted that the higher Self in every man is 
Christ, that it is the Christ in the man that a woman discerns and gives her 
love to and that this is true even of adolescent passion and what the world 
calls illicit love. Yeats believed in free love in heaven and opposed exclusive 
marriage—in the tradition of Plotinus, Swedenborg, Henry More and Shelley. 

Yeats was prepared patiently to accept reincarnation after reincarnation 
until in some future rebirth he should have acquired all the karma necessary 
to mystical union, and the Universal Self could be discovered naturally an 
without labour and pain. 

Alas! these things are nuggets in three hundred pages of the modern arid 
academic trifling that is “scholarship”. 


Beggar Among the Dead. by Hans-Ulrich Rieker. London: Rider, 1960. 
Pp. 224. 255. 

The Japanese Cult of Tranquillity. by Karlfried Graf von Durckheim. 
London: Rider, 1960. Pp. 107. 155. 


Zen and Zen Classics. Volume One. by R. H. Blyth. Tokyo: Hokuseido 
Press, 1960. Pp. 126. B1.50. 


Reviewed by A. N. Marlow (University of Manchester) 


In India in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. there flourished a sect called 
the Ajivikas, a product of the intellectual ferment of their time which threw 
up numerous heretical groups, among them hedonists, sceptics, nihilists and 
determinists. The remarkable characteristic of the Ajivikas, which they 
shared with some other sects, was that although they were materialistic 
determinists, outspokenly amoral and proclaiming pleasure to be the only 
good, yet they practised severe austerities; in fact their founder was for long 
a disciple of Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, a doctrine notorious for its 
emphasis on self-torture. This curious contradiction had probably a twofold 
source: the sadistic twist in man’s nature which derives pleasure from 
inflicting pain even on oneself, and the strength of tradition which meant in 
early India that no man ever got a hearing among the masses unless he showed 
his credentials by living the life of an ascetic, just as in all societies the member 
of a religious order commands more respect for a spiritual message than the 
layman. 

One is reminded of this curious dualism in the Indian outlook by reading 
Beggar Among the Dead. 'The author, a member of a Buddhist order, wandered 
over the length and breadth of India associating with ‘the least, the lowliest 
and the lost’, and as a result of the horrors he saw and endured he seems to 
teach the conclusion that ‘everything that is, is as it should be’ (p. 211), and 
that all things are a manifestation of the terrific Life-force, that creator and 
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destroyer who was worshipped as far back as Harappa. Where and what then 
is the function of the monk or ascetic? Is he just another manifestation like 
the banyan tree or the crocodile? I know that I shall immediately be pitied 
and censured for being so blind to the author’s message. 

The pilgrimage in search of the author’s true destiny was begun in the small 
monasteries of Bombay and Calcutta, where the monks, with one or two 
exceptions, are shown as very ordinary human beings and decidedly keen on 
money—in fact the author’s insistence on following the true directions of the 
Buddha as to poverty was regarded with covert ridicule. A curious sign- 
ificance is seen in the haunting eyes and disconnected sayings of a madman, 
and the author is impelled to leave the security of a monastery and to travel 
the roads of India after first spending a night with the beggars under the 
Ganges bridge at Calcutta. We are spared none of the nauseating horrors of 
this experience, and indeed though the writing is admirable throughout one 
cannot escape the suspicion that it is all written up, dramatized in the fashion 
most approved by the modern novelist in search of sensation. There are 
lurid accounts of the hideous discomfort of a railway journey, of a bout of 
fever, of the attempt of a Hindu wife to seduce the author and of his near- 
downfall, of the dreadful burning-grounds of Calcutta. Again, some of the 
conversations are recounted in the Greek fashion of putting down what 
the speakers would most effectively have said rather than what they actually 
did say; there is one recorded conversation which runs to six pages of - 
stichomythia (pp. 70-76), and several others which run to three or four; these 
cannot possibly have been recorded verbatim. 

The author’s soul appears to be purged by the catharsis of the sights he has 
seen, and a tranquil happiness is his until after some months with a guru in the 
Himalayas he is impelled to return, reluctantly, to the world of men. The 
lesson he has learned is in essence that life and death are mysterious but to be 
accepted, and that happiness lies deeper than morality, pain and pleasure. 
Put like this, there is nothing new in the message, but the search is intense and 
compelling, and in spite of the fine writing we are left with an impression of 
deep sincerity. 

The other two books may be conveniently taken together. Professor 
Durckheim’s is a slight but scholarly and sensitive disquisition, obviously 
written from deep erudition and understanding which do not obtrude 
themselves—in fact the subject is treated in a far more general and less 
detailed way than one might expect, and leaves one with a feeling of dis- 
appointment. The basic exercises are in the mobility of the body, in the 
breath, and in the centre of being, but the author avoids the pitfall of over- 
precise direction which makes so many Western books on Yoga so repellent. 

Dr. Durckheim stresses the need for incessant practice of the most ordinary 
actions until they become automatic (p. 24), and quotes a ‘wise old Japanese’ 
as having remarked (p. 27) that ‘If something is to acquire religious 
significance, it need only be simple and capable of repetition’. Zen of course 
appears early in the book, and one or two passages descriptive of its influence 
on the arts are as good as anything of their kind. There is an illuminating 
discussion (pp. 62-3) of the causes of Japanese duplicity. The conclusion of 
the essay is rather disappointing. On the whole it must be said that the claim 
of the book to be a ‘major contribution to the interpretation of the “inner 
life” of the East’ is somewhat exaggerated. 





RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES SERIES 
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This important new series represents a quest for the re-discovery of 
man. It will re-evaluate first principles and witness not only the 
truth of religion but the effect of its meaning in society, for it is the 
hope of RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES that the re-discovery 
of man will point the way to the re-discovery of God. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


A Christian View 
HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


Probing beneath the clichés that cloud discussion of inter- 
national issues, tht author reveals the historical processes 
underlying the East-West impasse, distinguishes the ethical 
issues involved, and points out the role Christianity can play 
in this age of revolution. Professor Butterfield calls for a 
changed attitude in the West—one that will reflect realism 
based on a thorough knowledge of the past, and a true 
righteousness in place of the too common posture of self- 
righteousness. 12s. 6d. net 


THE HISTORIC REALITY 
OF CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


A Way to the Renewal 
of Human Life 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


In a work of broad scope, Professor Dawson defines the basic 
elements of culture—a common way of life, a tradition 
embodied in institutions, moral standards and principles. 
He discovers in the interaction of Christianity and Western 
civilisation throughout the ages a definite cycle of historic 
action: an age of intense spiritual activity in response to a new 
historical situation, a period of achievement in which new 
forms of life, art and thought are created, and a time of retreat 


when the Church is attacked from within or without. 
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It is difficult to know how to review Mr. Blyth’s Zen and Zen Classics, fot | 
much of what it has to say is expressed in paradox, exaggeration and even | 
occasional absurdity. A critical reviewer is therefore at a disadvantage if he 
tries to judge this writing by normal critical standards. I remember the scora 
with which some academic colleagues once greeted my plaint that I could not 
understand a poem by Dylan Thomas, and no doubt a similar scorn will | 
greet my inability to make head or tail of such a sentence as ‘Sameness and 
difference, and their sameness and difference are the same and yet different | 
from our own non-existence’ (p. 84). And yet I think it time to make a _ 
strong stand against this kind of esoteric jargon, with which writers on Zen 
in particular have too often tended to bewilder those outside the fold, | 
while at the same time echoing the dictum that ‘Zen is everyday life’. If this 
be so, reason is as much Zen as anything else, and those who use it are true 
practitioners of Zen. A sentence such as the above can have no meaning for | 
anyone but the author and very little for him. : 

Mr. Blyth’s forte is a kind of ironic, detached and provocative commentary 
on life illustrated by exquisitely apt quotation from the literatures of Europe 
and the Far East. This method is best seen in his justly famous Zen im | 
English Literature and Oriental Classics, and is employed here with far less 
success. This present book purports ambitiously enough to be the first of 
eight projected volumes, and consists of a discussion of the nature of Zen, | 
followed by a sketch of the history of Zen tenets and a commentary on three” 
early Zen texts, the Hsinhsinming of Seng-tsan (sixth century), the Chengtaoke | 
of Yungchia Tashin (a contemporary of Hui-neng) and the Platform Sutra 
of Hui-neng himself. : 

Much of what Mr. Blyth has to say is memorable in an allusive way, and | 
he can be as definite and pointed as one could wish; all the more unfortunate | 
is it that he so often descends into abysses of absurdity merely from a desire ” 
to shock, as for instance ‘We may and indeed must logically suspect people | 
like Moses and Christ and Paul and St. Augustine and Aquinas and - 
Mohammed, Pascal and Bunyan and Kierkegaard of having had exceedingly | 
bad characters’ (p. 16). If only he would deign to write a book free from 
these excursions into the grotesque and with more consideration for the 
uninitiated reader, at least one student of Zen would be very grateful. , 
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